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FOREWORD 


THERE are only a few inventions of which it can be said that 
they have brought nothing but blessings. Concerning some, 
indeed, a case can be made out for holding that they have 
proved to be little else than curses; but most inventions, it is 
clear, have had both good and evil results. Such is the position 
of the invention of mechanical transport. On the one hand, 
it is to the good that men can move easily and so enlarge 
their opportunities and experiences. On the other hand, it is 
mechanical transport, that has made possible the rise of huge 
cities ; had it not been for railways, trams, buses and tubes, 
traffic would have seized up long ago in the centre of these 
cities and this would have brought their growth to an end. It 
is now acknowledged that on account of their mere size our 
larger towns are faced by difficult social, economic, and adminis¬ 
trative problems ; evidently the origin of many of these troubles 
must be sought in the use made of the new transport facilities. 

Dr. Liepmann is concerned with one aspect of this matter, 
namely the journey to and from work, and wth its results, good 
and bad. Many people say that the time and money spent on 
these Journeys are wasted, and it is certainly true ffiat, other 
things being equal, the situation of the man who lives close to 
his-work and can ^valk or bicycle to it is far happier than that 
of the man who must travel. Less attention is perhaps paid to 
the positive evils arising from daily travel. It is not merely 
that time is wasted ; it is not just that so many hours are lost 
from the day. To many, daily travel is a cause of nerv'ous 
fatigue ; the zest of a new day is worn off before it has begun. 
More than that, no faculty can be properly exercised while 
travelling in crowds ; it is difficult to read, to observe, to con¬ 
centrate or to contemplate wth any profit. The necessity of 
passing so much time each day during %vhich profitable activity 
is difficult or impossible encourages the habit of passing all 
leisure time in this way. The daily journey to work is one of 
the features of modem life making for depersor'^lisation and 
accounts in some degree for the inability of men no^v-a-days 
to enjoy themselves in creative activity or, indeed, in any fashion 
which demands more than passive response. 


Y1 FOREWORD 

There is hQ^^e^er, no lilric to be the other side, 

cien from the point of view of the daily traveller Because he 
can travel he cm choose his occapation ♦ his choice is no longer 
limited as in the past to whatever openings there may be close 
at hand He can change his occupation if he finds that his 
first choice does not give scope for his talents , he is less in the 
gnp of an industry that does not suit h»m or of an employer with 
whom he does not get on From the public point of view there 
IS even more to be said on this side In general an employer 
can expect that suitable work-people will find their way to his 
•wotka OT ptettuses, Quly lu exttpUonai cases must an employer 
provide lodging If employers had had to concern themselves 
wath the provision ofUvingquarten, tb« development of modem 
industry would have been hampered, and therefore the improve- 
went in the standard of living would have gone on more slowly. 

The daily journey to work n thus not an unimportant matter; 
moreover, it does not stand m isolation from other social prob¬ 
lems Because of the texture of society, social problems, it is 
true, are seldom self contained, but tbw problem is very closely 
linked with many othen such as housing and the location of 
industry, and also to some extent with the mental and physical 
wcllbcmg of our people As is so often the case in the field of 
social studies we have only a general impression conceming the 
facts and concerning the nature of the situation This is not 
enough , we must discover what is going on, and we must thus 
evaluate the results Dr Liepmann, who has made a start m 
the exploration of the situation in this country, began to work 
on data collected m other lands It is to be hoped that her 
careful analysis and discussion of the available material will 
receive the attention which they deserve, and that her work will 
be followed by other studies as a result of which we may hope 
to construct a policy to guide us towards a solution of the difficult 
problems involved 

S4lh Afar, 


A M CARR SAUNDERS 
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IN the present \videspread discussion of the many aspects of 
physical reconstruction, the journey to work has attracted a 
measure of, attention which was absent before the war when 
I undertook to \vrite this book. The study was completed before 
the publication of two important Reports : that on Land Utilisa¬ 
tion in Rural Areas by the Scott Committee, and that on Com¬ 
pensation and Betterment by the Uthwatt Committee. The 
recommendations of both Reports, concerned \\dth decentralisa¬ 
tion of industry and with public control of land respectively, 
are not without relevance to the journey to work. However, 
since they do not modify the conclusions arrived at in the 
following discussion, I have not found it necessary to include 
an examination of tlie two Reports or to make alterations in the 
light of their findings. 

I gratefully acknowledge assistance in the preparation of this 
book by all who have supplied material and inforrnation. In 
particular, I desire to express my thanks to the Industrial 'Welfare 
Society for most valuable help in the collection of statistical 
data and to its member firms which answered a questionnaire, 
especially to those which have provided more detailed informa¬ 
tion on their employees’ journeys to work. The London School 
of Economics kindly allowed me to use the original household 
investigation cards of The New Survey of London Life and 
Labour. The study has been approved by the University of 
London for tire award of the degree of Ph.D. I am under an 
obligation to several of my friends for reading the manuscript, 
maldng valuable suggestions and helping in the preparation of 
the index. To Professor Carr-Saunders I am deeply indebted 
for criticism and advice throughout the work. 

K. L. 

London, June ig43. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“ IN many parts of the country masses of population move in tides 
of daily ebb and flow.” ^ In the orbits of the large towns and 
in other industrial areas, travelling to work has become the normal 
state of things. Wage-earners and salaried employees, men, 
women and juveniles travel to their workplaces in the morning 
and travel home in the evening. The outward result of these 
movements is the rush-hour traffic. In addition, the journey to 
work has more general, if less visible, implications. It helps to 
expand the labour market in quantity and in quality. Mobility 
of labour as afforded by the daily journey widens the range of 
choice for. the location of industry. The possibility of daily 
travelling materially affects the residential distribution of the 
population ; the journey to work is thus of great importance for 
town planning. 

Travelling to work is a feature common to industrial countries. 
The terms used in different languages reflect various aspects of 
the complex phenomenon. The English expressions “ a night- 
and a day population ” as well as “ dormitories ” and “ work¬ 
places ” acknowledge the emergence of a “ new factor in demo¬ 
graphy ”.® “ Rush-hour ” traffic calls to mind the hardships of 
travelling. The American term “ commuter ” refers to the 
individual who alternates between his residence and place of work 
every week-day. The German term “ Pendelwanderung ” 
dwells on the peculiarity of a movement which combines elements 
of migration and of a shuttle sendee. The French use translations 
of this expression, namely “ migration oscillatoire ” and “ mouve- 
ment alternant The Dutch word ” forensen ” (foreigners) 
points to the fiscal and administrative problems involved and 
hints at the split of local allegiance experienced by those who 
work outside their home districts. 

Until recently, the journey to work with all its demographic, 
social and economic implications attracted comparatively little 
attention. But of late years, numerous practical problems 
arising out of the daily movements have figured in discussion of 

^ Census of England and Wales, 1921. General Repori. p. 190. 

» Ibid. 

r 
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town and country planning and of other matters of public con¬ 
cern However, this increasing interest has not been accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding increase in knowledge of the issues 
involved Precise information on the facts and effects of the 
journey to work is scarce, and there is m particular a lack of 
research from the economic and sociological angles Most 
inquiries into the daily journey ha\c been confined to one or 
two aspects of the question , the one comprchcmivc e\aluation, 
Lei Abonnemenli d'Oumtes vtr les lignts de Chemtn it Ftr Beiges et 
{furs E^its Sociaui:, hy Ernest Mahaim, vias made over thirty years 
ago when some problems now prominent had scarcely arisen 
It IS proposed in the following study to examine the manifold 
aspects of the daily journey and to attempt a balanced appraisal 
of Its po ition in the modem soaal and economic system 

The first part of the book is occupied by a general discussion 
of the issues raised by the journey to work The second part 
provides statistical information, both on the methods of inquiry 
and on the results obtained The part begins with a review of 
the more important investigations earned out m vanous countries 
Subsequently statistical material collected for this study from 
English induatnal areas i$ presented and analysed A final 
chapter puts forward the conclusions and recommendations which 
emerge from the statistical examination and from the general 
discussion 

The study is based on peace-time conditions but takes account 
of speh war time features as appear likely to be of importance for 
future development 



PART A: General Discussion 


Chapter I 

DIRECTION OF THE DAILY 
MOVEMENTS 

EVERY morning millions of workers leave their homes on their 
way to ^vork. At first sight, the routes taken give the impression 
of a maze ; but closer examination reveals certain definite 
groupings. 

The most marked trend is from residential suburbs (“ dormi¬ 
tories ”) to business and industrial districts. This sti'eam—and 
its reverse in the evening—is so dominant that, ignoring cross¬ 
currents, the whole movement has been described as “ tides of 
daily ebb and flow As workplaces are usually in the centre, 
and residential districts on the fringe, of towms, the general trend 
of the tide is centripetal in tlie morning and centrifugal at night. 
The outstanding example is the City of London, which “ regvJarly 
expands and contracts between an insignificant night population 
o? ^3 j 709 ^nd the more than thirty times as large number of 
436,721 in the day”.* 

The main trend is, however, cut across by multifarious cross- 
evnrents and counter-currents of various volume. Cross-currents 
are most conspicuous in areas wth several industrial centres 
within daily travelling distance, such as are to be found in Lan¬ 
cashire, Yorkshire and the Midlands.® But they occur also in 
big tOAvns and conurbations with a number of business and 
industrial districts. Thousands of people travel daily from one 
outer London Borough to another, as against the more usual 
movements between outskirts and centre ; to give a random 
example : 1,350 inhabitants of Wands^vorth travelled to work 
in Hampstead in 1921.* The Merseyside boroughs presented a 

^ Census of England and Wales, 1921. Central Report, p. igo. 

- Ibid., Workplaces, p. v, * Ibid., General Report, p. 193. 

* Ibid., Workplaces in London and Fire Home Counties, p. 8. 

3 
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Similar picture, and “between io% and 6o% of the working 
population of every Tyneside tovm went daily to work in some 
other loivn , between 9% and 50% of the workers in every 
Tyneside town had come m from outside “ * 

CounttT currents In large towns which attract masses of 
labour from outlying suburbs, there are at the same time centri¬ 
fugal movements Inhabitants of central London districts travel 
to work m Reading, Slough, and Hatfield, to mention only a 
few instances , streams of workers leave central Birmingham each 
morning for Longbndgc, Boumvillc, Fort Dunlop and other 
places , many Liverpool people proceed to work in Speke, but 
also to Manchester, Salford, and other more distant places 
Manchester sends workers to Trafford Park , Glasgow to Hil¬ 
ling on, and so forth In all these towns routes can even be 
traced from the fnngc of the built up area across the city and 
out again to the opposite fnngc , daily journeys of inhabitants 
of Bccontrce to factones on the Great \vcst Road are a case in 
point Counter currents are not, however, restricted to large 
towns In some smaller places, both daily exodus and influx are 
considc table and neutralise each other numencally Chatham, 
eg , had, in igai, 3 416 inhabitants working elsewhere against 
3 905 coming to work from other places In Brentford, on the 
other hand, exits numbered 3 548, entries 3 074 

Yet a different light is thrown on the daily journey if viewed 
from the dwelling place and the workplace respectively , if viewed 
from the dwelling place the configuration is one of dispersion 
the inhabitants of a neighbourhood leave each morning in various 
directions on journey* of very different lengths The extent of 
this phenomenon, even twenty years ago, was impressively de¬ 
monstrated by the specification of workplaces of the enumerated 
population ill the Census of England and Wales, 1921 * A more 
recent example is provided by a L C G census in ^S’athng in 
*937 * The dispersal on their daily journeys of the over 7,000 
from vh» estate m the Hendon district was such that 
38% worked within Hendon, a further 90% in various areas not 
very far from Hendon, while 4«% travelled to a number of other 
London distncts 

i938”p' 3«“ Perfu mI July-Srpt., 

»5«p.22f 
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The same is happening in a unit much smaller than a 
residential area ; a sample inquiry in some London Boroughs ^ 
revealed a remarkable degree of dispersion even from individual 
homes where there are two or more earning members in a family. 

Viewed from the other end, the configuration is one of a 
coTiflux at the workplace. The Census (1921) returns on “ Work¬ 
places ” show this feature as complementary to the dispersal 
from domiciles. Actually, there" is a high degree of concentration 
in a comparatively small number of workplaces, of employees 
coming from a very much larger number of scattered dwelling 
places.^^ The situation in this country, twenty years ago, was 
summed up by the Registrar-General as follows : 

Since the needs of industry and commerce have so far been best 
met by a concentration of the day population, while for residence 
and domestic purposes converse conditions are preferable, industrial 
areas are generally associated wth a larger number of dormitory 
areas, and such intersection as takes place is characterised by a 
daily pulsation between the common industrial centre and a larger 
number of surrounding residential areas.® 

On broad lines this description still holds good, although some 
changes have occurred since this was rmtten. On the one hand, 
dormitories have been built for much more numerous populations, 
wth the result that the numbers leaving such arccis on their 
journey to work are considerably greater than formerly. On the 
other hand; workplaces have come to be more decentralised 
tvithin the urban area, and there are now more very large works 
which employ thousands of workers. These developments have 
resulted in producing a more marked cOnflux towards the single 
works. Investigation of the daily journeys made by the employees 
of particular firms have yielded illustrative charts : hundreds or 
thousands of routes start at the disseminated homes of the respect¬ 
ive firm’s employees and converge at the factory gates.^ 

The terms “ dispersion ” and “ conflux ” should not be taken 
to imply that the daily movements of various workers from a 
given residentiai area or to a given workplace form regular 
patterns. Some streams of movement are short, and these are 
usually the most voluminous, others are long and of less volume. 
^See Statistical Part, p. 155. 

’ See p. 116, on the relevant findings in the Industrial Region of Central Germany. 

® Census of England and Wales, 1921. Gensral Report, p. 193* 

* See p. 200 fF. 
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Furthermore, the routes uVen arc often only In a limited number 
of directions This is cspeaaliy so in the case of places on the 
fringe of a large town or mdustnal area Longbridge, for in¬ 
stance, >%hich IS Situated m the South-NVest comer of Birmingham, 
draws Us employees largely from North-East to North-West, a 
certain portion from the South, and hardly any from East and 
West Carreras’ cigarette factory, on the other hand, is located 
within the buiit-up area of London and has the lines of its 
employees’ journeys comcrging from every direction Corre¬ 
sponding differences exut between central and outlyang residential 
districts 

The configuration of the routes taken on the journey to work 
must not be regarded as stable , viewed ov cr a penod, the picture 
IS kaleidoscopic The various currents of movement vary in 
strength and dwecuon ; some expand and contract periodically, 
others undergo less frequent but more definite changes. 



Chapter II 

FUNCTIONS OF THE DAILY 
MOVEMENTS 

CLEARLY, these e.«ensive and diveise daily movements must he 
InT "T® forpes. IVliat, then, are 

nrSn s«? arP due to the way in svhich 

main causeTcTl. ' “P‘’S''aP>du conditions are one 

h-odersysterntf sodet 

fb"t^veen outlying donni- 

counter cmrpntc agglomeration, the cross- and 

orffanicaH J frequently considered as reflecting a lack of 
en!r^ deprecated as a mere waste of money! time and 

leads^tn however, that more detailed analysis 

Jeads to a different appraisement of the position. 

I 'TOPOGRAPHIC : Co-ordination of dormitories and 

Workplaces 

res£darn'°'?'^r‘^> characterised by the separation of 
^mential qujwters from industrial and business districts. The 

matm^^ mhabitants of dormitory suburbs travel to work as a 
1 ? locate very name “ dormitory » implies that it 

too K ^ ^ distance from potential workplaces. Factories, 
mai<. ? “P isolated locaUties, ^o as to 

thii; an»n?' ^ ^ necessity for practically all their employees : 

wHE ^ ^ to Trading Estates 

work^^^^^*^ of smaller factories.^ Daily traveUing has enabled 
beyond the sometimes offensive and often un¬ 
pleasant vicimty of factories, docks and offices. 

1 • t . - 



I pZ/’i rT"*** lonnea a major item of the task of the Baric 

>940, C^t but °r tho Industrial Population 

location of industrv “ focused on the journey to work and dEcusses the 

Di industry mainly from the pomt of \-icw of the worker. 

7 



8 THE JOURNEY TO WORK 

Tbe spread nrid sprawl of the towns in recent decades is a 
phenomenon so pronounced and so generally realised that we 
need not enlarge on it Whether in the form of outlying housing 
estates like Bccontree, which is about twcUc miles from Cbanng 
Cross and Moulsecoomb which » approximately three miles 
outside Brighton, or m tbe form of continuous peripheral ex 
pansion such as has taken place in almost every tovm the 
housing policy between the two wars has frequently located the 
homes of the people miles away from their places of work In a 
similar way, works have been established at considerable distances 
from their prospective employees’ domiciles, both by individual 
firms (an engineering works at Hatfield), and by trading cstato 
(Slougb) The result has been that London occupies several 
hundred square miles of built up area, that Birmingham coven 
8o square miles ^ and so forth Greater London is about 30 
. t, 1. > _ nC other 

• ■ n 

• • ter 

• • • >w 

density standard has come to be adopted , * building is earned 
out on * mass erection ” lines, rcquinng extensive budding sites 
The easiest way to secure large sites, however, is to get away 
front the town cefttnr 

Such a housing policy would have been impossible without 
the spectacular growth of mcchamcal transport The function 
ing of modem conurbations, with dormitones and workplaces 
divorced, is absolutely dependent upon an elaborate system of 
transport services \Vhat has happened is that the technical 



much consideration being given (o the cconoiruc and social 
problems involved The quesoon as to where the prospective in 
^bitants of the new housmg estates would have to work, and 
how ftey could travel, has not usually been taken into account, 
the efficiency of modem transport has been rehed upon to pro- 
^de any necessary facilities for conveying people to and fro 
Distance did not seem to count—modem transport by rad and 

'34° P 
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by road would cope witli it. This indiscriminate use, or almost 
deliberate misuse of transport facilities was described by F. J. 
Osborn, when he complained of “ the transport industry which 
began by making it possible for city people to ‘ live out and 
‘ work in ’ and seems to end by making it possible to work any¬ 
where and live nowhere 

In addition to these centripetal journeys to work, there are 
centrifugal ones, from homes in the old central districts to new 
factories on the outskirts of the towns. It is too early yet to see 
to what extent this tendency of “ living in ” and “ worldng out ” 
will develop. It is conceivable, however, that it may remodel 
town life considerably ; after all, men are remaining in, and 
flocking to, the to\vn largely in order to enjoy its facilities for a 
fuller life, in such spheres as social intercourse, education, amuse¬ 
ment and shopping. At the same time, an arrangement which 
locates the residential quarters in the centre of the town and 
industry at the fringe provides workers and employers alike wth 
good opportunities for choosing suitable jobs and labour 
respectively. Easy access to the open country would be a 
necessai-y feature of such a to%vn plan.* 

It has been due to the attitude of neglecting the implications 
of the daily journey that “ there has been no attempt towards 
securing development with proper correlation of workplace and 
home ”.3 “ There is little consultation betsveen the transport 
agencies and local authorities in the matter of disposition of , 
housing estates.” * In Greater London the main new housing 
estate Avas developed in the East of the town, while most of the 
new factories were built in the West. The result has been daily 
journeys across the ^vhole Avidth of London, from Becontree to 
the Great "West Road, for instance. A similar situation arose in 
Glasgow, as the result of non-co-operation bet^veen various 
departments, “ the Special Commissioners having located Hilling- 
ton, their trading estate, five mile? on one side of Glasgow, and 
the local authority in Glasgow building their housing develop¬ 
ment five miles on the other side of the City ”.® 

* Transport, Town Development and Territorial Planning of Industry, New Fabian 
Research Bureau, 1934, p. 4. 

’See p. 108. 

’ Sir G. Gibbon, Barlow Commission, Minutes of EbiVenr;—hereafier referred to 
2S “ Barlow Commission, Evidence ”, p. 863. 

’Major H. E. Crawford, ibid., p. 688. 

’ Sir Montague Barlow, ibid., p. 874. 
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■2 ECONO\aC AJfD SOCIsiL ^ 

The social and economic importmce of the daily journey con¬ 
sists in Its contribution to the mobility of labour, “ the very 
breath of life to modern industry * » The pnmary manifestation 
of mobility of labour is of course, migration workers move 
from their old homes to the neighbourhood of new workplaces 
There is a continuous migration of individuals and of families 
loivards new centres of economic activity, thus adapting the 
geographicjl distribution of the population to the changing 
needs of industrial dcvelopmfcnt Thu rc-oncntation is taking 
place on broad lines and over long periods but it entails incisive 
ruptures of human and of economic life * Tlic smooth working 
of the social economic organism requires adjustments of a less 
radical kind , the flexibility of the industrial structure is assisted 
by the daily journey to work 

Apart from facilitating economic change, the journey to wxjrk 
fulfils important functions also in a stationary society daily 
travelling widens the labour market making easy the choice of 
employment to the employee and the choice of employees to the 
employer , this increases the independence, in both private and 
working life, of the wage earner , firms too arc rendered less dc 
pendent on local labour in reenimng ihcir workpeople Further, 
daily travelling helps to preserve the family unit, by making it 
possible for vanous earning members to work in different localities 
while maintaining home life iti the domesue circle The daily 
journey thus serves to co-ordinate factories and offices with their 
varying labour requirements on the one hand, and the human 
beings offering their labour and grouped m families, on the other 
hand 


a Essential CoNDmos or Large Scale Undertakings 

The emergence of large scale manufacture as the most 
economic form of production m vanous branches of industry has 
led to the development of huge plants, employing many thousands 
of workers mainly m the iron and steel, cnginccnng and chemical 
industncs and also m the reud trade in the form of department 
stores It would be physically impossible, eg to house the 

U> Tht SocioIofiMf October 1937 
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20,000 employees of an engineering \vorks in the vicinity of the 
factory ; the great majority of such workers being men, they and 
their families constitute by themselves the population of a medium¬ 
sized town. The community would be further increased by the 
auxiliary services -svhich are necessary for such a number of 
inhabitants ; the area covered by houses would render illusory 
the nearness between home and workplace. Moreover, there 
would be the social and economic disadvantages of a one-industry 
to^vn. Even for a town of the size of Oxford, apprehension is 
felt about tlie one-sided t}^e of employment offered and about 
serious results of a depression in the motor-car industry, upon 
which alone its industrial population depends. Daily travelling 
by the %vorkers has thus become necessary to secure the con¬ 
centration of labour in plants of the size demanded by technical 
and economic considerations. 

b Contribution to the Mobility of Labour 

i tVTDENING of THE LABOUR MARKET IN GENERAL 

From the point of view of the worker, the principal signific¬ 
ance of the journey to work is that it extends the market in 
which he is able to offer his labour and thus enlarges his economic 
independence. He is not obliged to accept a job from those 
firms which he can reach, by walking from his home. More¬ 
over, daily travelling puts at his disposal a more varied choice 
of employment in a broader range of occupations and industries, 
to suit his inclination, training and skill. He can more easily 
change his employer if he wants to, wthout having to move his 
home to another locahty, ivith all the cost and inconvenience 
this would involve ; this is specially important for those who 
oivn the houses in which they live.^ The possibility of daily 
travelling to work reduces the danger of unemployment—more 
^vill have to be said on this point. 

In the private sphere, too, the worker derives a greater amount 
of independence from daily travelling; the fact that he can 
choose his place of Kving, to a large extent uninfluenced by his 
place of work, means an increase of personal freedom. This is 
most clearly demonstrated by the conditions as they exist in 
certain American “ Company Towns ”, where not only the 
housing accommodation but also utility services and amenities 

^See p. 17. 
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arc provided by the one company on which the inlubitanU 
depend for employment In such towns, there » hardly any 
side of the workers’ life which w not, m one way or another, 
under the influence of the dominating employer In thu countiy, 
the system of paternalism under which the employer « at the 
same time the landlord belongs now, on the whole, to the past 
Even to^ay, however, it is not without significance that the 
worker can choose his place of residence beyond the sphere of 
an employer who is influential soaally and politically 

A development should be mentioned here which operates to 
prevent the worker from becoming more independent m the 
choice of his dwelling place At the same time when the tic 
binding the «nployee to the vicinity of hu work o loosened by 
transport faahtics, his freedom to choose where to li\e u endan 
gered through certain consequences of the housing policy in 
this country Since the last war, local aulhonucs base become 
almost the sole agents for building houses for the poorer sections 
of the commumty t This faa influences the location of individual 
workers’ homes «v two ways first, for vanous teasotij, roairily 
adnunutrative and financial, muniapal building has in some 
towns been concentrated m afcwlargehousing estates Secondly, 
the monopoly of subsidised building m the hands of the local 
authonues has implied undesirable rcstncuons in the allocauon 
of new dwellings as a role, a man is dependent for being housed 
or rehoused on the local authority m whose district he has been 
living This creates difficulties in moving from one London 
borough to another as wdf as m inter urban migration 'The 
following is a case in point wl en the Ford Motor Co moved 
their works from Trafford Park to Dagenham, the workers 
coming with the firm could not be accommodated m the L C C 
estate at Dagenham, since these houses were reserved for families 
who had been living in the London County area for at least two 
years It is obvious that these features of muniapal housing 
policy restrict the workers’ freedom to select the place of tlieir 
domicile according to thor personal arcumjtances, and thus 


orgaruitKm of tubiidued buDding u peculiar lo Bmuh bouanK pcJicy 
With the excepuon of the fully aocialMCdproviBOn of bouwam Vienna and cfcounc 
Ki^a, the centineitfal countnea have developed bodies iniennediate between the 
pubic auth^ty on the one haod and Ibe orospeeuve tenaots, on the other hand— 
‘ n? in European Countries ", 

m the Jnlenahonal Lataur Arvtc 1999. \ol XX, j and a 
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reduce the mobility of labour wliich is recognised as an essential 
factor of modem industry and of the worker’s independence. 

The benefits which the employer derives from the extension 
of the labour market brought about by the workers’ ha,bit of 
daily travelling correspond to those accming to the worker. 
The possibility of selecting his hands from an area wider than 
the immediate vicinity of the factory premises makes it easier 
for a firm to find " the right man for the right job ”. This is 
very apparent in the case of skilled and otherwise specialised 
jobs. Standard Telephones, e.g., draw the male employees of 
their New Southgate factory from all over London, as it ^vould 
not be possible to find the necessary number specialised in light 
engineering wthin walking distance of the works.^ Another 
example is the employment by the motor industry in Birmingham 
of people from the Black Country for certain hard work to which 
they are traditionally accustomed and which they are better able 
to do than townsfolk. The workers concerned, on the otlier 
hand, obtain higher wages in Birmingham than those prevailing 
in their own district. For the recruitment of several hundreds 
of stokers, the Leuna Works (Central Germany) went as far as 
to the Mansfeld District, over 30 miles away, where the decline 
of the copper mining industry, had set free labour suitable for 
this hard work. Special workmen’s trains were run for these 
men. Incidentally, an interesting feature was that, since the 
Rcichsbahn-Gesellschaft asked for a minimum of 500 passengers 
for these trains, a number which surpassed Leuna’s demand for 
the type of worker to be draNvn from the Mansfeld district, the 
firm recruited other workers from places along the route, in 
order to make up 500. The rather long journe>"s of these com¬ 
plementary men had thus an origin connected neither with the 
firm’s nor their own actual requirements—-a situation whose 
causes can seldom be so clearly traced but which may ,bo assumed 
to prevail in many cases. The history of the Leuna works pro¬ 
vides also an illustration from a different aspect of the importance 
for the employer to be not dependent on local labour. In 1920, 
the works was for several days occupied by rioting workers— 
thereafter, the firm’s housing scheme was altered and only a 
restricted number of watchmen, foremen, and key-workers 
accommodated in the immediate neighbourhood of the works. 

^ Sec the Statistical Part, p. 145. 
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This occurrence may explain why also in less extreme cases a 
finn may fa%our daily travelling by its employees, out of dislike 
for having an isolated factory surrounded by the homes of masses 
of dismissed or otherwise dissatufied workers “ In the opinion 
of the directors there arc many disadi’antages m a Joint Stock 
Company bemg landlords as well as employers ” was the answer 
by an important factory m this country to the question about 
firms’ housing schemes for their employees. From both the 
employer’s and the worker’s points of \new, firms’ housing schemes 
arc to be considered as possible causes of friction in industnal 
relations 


U TACtUTATlVO tCOVOSHC CHANCES tS PARTICUIAR 
The daily journey’s contribution to mobility of labour i$ 
espeaaUy important in the process of economic change such as 
occurs in expansion and decline of industry, short-distance 
nugratioti of factories, seasonal IluctuaUons and labour turnover 
in general 


Expensun ef ~-Tht industnahst who plans to erect 
a new worlcs finds labour among the pnnopal locauon factois, 
together with taw matenals, site and semces and marlets 
Generally, locanon wiU be based on a eombmauon of these 
ymous facton The factor “ Ubour ” can be lalen mio account 
situated m the 

of a pool ofsuiuble bbour, or new housmg accommoda- 
mol provided for the prospective 

MtSb neighbourhoods, and the transport of raw 

SSSffhl n”"™'’ “P^xe) The second 

™SLSi77?a ' ““r the new factory), d 

oudS!t?„ ™ hnoself, mvolves initial capital 

Olher’hand 7 . P”’"'’®'''- To leave, on the 

a delaytbch It m af of the start of praducuon, 

y hich might be essential to avoid ‘ Dady travellmg 
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by. the workers is the expedient to solve this dilemma. Though 
the firms, as Avill be shown below, have in many cases to subsidise 
their employees’ transport during the initial months or even 
longer, those expenses are incomparably lo\ver than would be 
the costs of erecting dwelling houses for tlicm.—To some extent, 
this function of the daily journey may lose in importance. Light 
mobile industries employ a growing proportion of earners, and 
trading estates providing suitable premises for small new factories 
may come to be located within easy reach of residential areas. 
But this is only a partial solution. 

It is in fact a common experience that new and expanding 
works have high proportions of their employees coming from 
considerable distances, as against more local recruitment by 
old-established firms. This is especially marked where a huge 
plant is opened in a rural district, the location being determined 
by factors other than labour. The Leuna Nitrogen I\^orks, for 
instance, the construction of which was began in 1916, are 
dependent on the vicinity of bituminous coal-pits, and strategical _ 
reapns accounted for the location in Cental Germany. Only 
secondary consideration, consequently, ^vas given to such factors 
as labour supply. Without the device of daily travelling on the 
part of nearly 20,000 employees, production at the Leuna Works 
would have been held up for years ; in the early 1920’s, the 
erection of the necessaiy number of houses would not only have 
meant an enormous capital outlay but, under the post-war 
conditions in the building industry', have been uncertain of 
achievement. Similar conditions prevailed at Eindhoven, Hol¬ 
land, during the rapid growth of the N.V.Philips Gloclampen- 
fabrieken in the 1920’s•; the town of about 80,000 inhabitants 
could not supply the 20,000 employees wanted by the firm ; 
consequently large numbers, including many women, were 
drawn from other places far and near. The same problem was 
faced by the De Havilland Aircraft Company on opening their 
new w’orks, and they too were helped by being able to dra^v 
their employees from far afield. When a big engineering firm 
■undertook to build a “ shadow ” aircraft factory under the 
Government’s rearmament programme in 1936, the site chosen 
was on the firm’s owi premises. The ■weight of the location 
factors in favour of thi.s place (readiness of site and servdccs, 
common management vritli the existing huge works) must 
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obviously have outweighed other (acton, including labour suppl) > 
which would have recommended a different location , it proved 
very difficult to carry the required number 6f additional workers 
to the factory but ultimately daily travelling was made possible 
5 AorJ distaTue mipation oj —^The same factors operate in 

the removal of a factory to another district During the igao’s 
and 1930 s quite a number of (inm have seen fit to move their 
works from the centre to the fringe of large towns, or even bcyond> 
where production and working conditions seemed superior At 
a rule, the chosen site was beyond walking distance from the 
homes of the employees and mostly without nearby adequate 
housing accommodation Even if there should be a numerically 
sufficient supply of labour in the new neighbourhood, the firm 
could not consider relying altogether on thu labour, thus parting 
with Its old workers whose cxpcnence, training and loyalty arc 
an asset, imponderable but none the less important, to the 
prosperity of the firm On the other hand insistence on its old 
penonncl being housed in the new district would place the 
minting factory in the same situation as an entrepreneuf starting 
production afresh The daily journey solves these difficulties 
There is ample stausucat esndence that m works transferred to 


uJiicemed * 

0/ mlupk Pina -A flevdopmert similar to the 
tramplanutioti of entire factones o the coneemmuon m n single 
place of the various local branches of one firm , the dally journey 
IS irnportant nlso m this connection, as shown ui the cie of the 
London Pasenger Transport Board In the course of its forma 
ov^™?r t,™'™": the Board toot 

the Sr “e “=‘"“"1 O'er a wide area In 

uLm Sr ■ »«-I«inate and inconveniently 

C n'"* S 

enable (alB ibr radically replanned and enlarged to 

enable ^1) the buses and coaches to be efficiently overLuled 

centralist “'"■'“'mg trams has been 

•See Part B FP 134, ,4, 
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in consequence, been closed.” ^ This meant a divorce of honie 
and workplace for the mechanics and engineers who lived near 
the closed garages and repair shops where they had been 
employed. If they had not been able to travel to the new and 
distant workplaces, either the Board would have lost these 
experienced men and the men their jobs, or the latter -would have 
had to move nearer to the new workplaces and thus forsake their 
residences. 

Continuity of residence is generally desirable in the interest 
of private and of community life. For those who have bought 
tlreir houses it is furthermore an important financial considera¬ 
tion. Genuine ownersliip as well as the hire-purchase system 
bind a man to his residence, for often the house cannot be sold 
wthout loss. This tie either encroaches upon the mobility of 
the owner-occupier, if it prevents him from accepting an advant¬ 
ageous but distant job, or else, if he does accept it, leads to daily 
journeys of excessive length. For this reason alone, if for no 
other, the purchase of a house, so emphatically encouraged from 
various quarters, cannot be regarded as beneficial to the wage- 
earner. The need is for plenty of well distributed dwellings to 
let, to help families which want to move nearer to new workplaces. 

In addition to the more far-reaching and fundamental 
changes there are less drastic but more frequent changes in 
which the journey to work plays an equally important part. 

Seasonal Fluctuations .—In such regular occurrences as seasonal 
trade fluctuations daily travelling acts as a shock-absorber. 
In the motor-car industry, for example, there are slack months 
in the year when many hands are temporarily dismissed ; they 
are re-engaged wth the start of the annual upswng of production. 
In the meantime these workers take up other temporary jobs. 
Many of the large motor works are at some distance from other 
factories, and only by daily travelling between home and work¬ 
place can unemployment be avoided and the firms enabled to 
recruit the full number of men needed during the peak period 
of their activity. 

The seasonal character of employment is very marked in 
agriculture. In fact, on the Continent many workers alternate 
between agricultural and industrial employment, in the course 
of the year. In the rural districts of Wurttemberg (South-West 
1L.P.T.B., 5 th Annual Report, pp. u~i2. 
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Germany) the law of inheritance led to a splitting up of farms 
to such a degree as to make the individual plot too small to support 
a family The result often was that farmers took to industrial 
work during the wmter months without gisnng up domicile on 
the farm , comparative nearness of factoncs and facilities for 
travelling thus enabled them to supplement the insufiicicnt yield of 
their shrunken farms * In Belgium, too, Mahaim’s investigation 
showed a large proportion of daily travellers to be farmers taking 
up work in factories or mines as a seasonal job , farming was not 
discontinued but had ceased to yield enough for the livelihood 
of the family * 

Labour turTtoner —Apart Irom workers who are temporarily 
dismissed during the slack season, there are unstable elements 
who do not remain long m any job Statistical informauon 
on labour turnover « scanty, the ratio vanes from industry 
to industry, between areas and from one firm to another That 
the figures are sometimes quite considerable u shown by data 
given for the Moms Cowley Works , the aggregate of workers 
entenng and leaving the firm dunng 1935 accounted for 75% 
of the total number employed at the beginning of the >ear,* 
while the actual increase of the personnel was only ri 7% 
^Vhether the job u of a non permanent nature, or whether 
frequent loss of employment u due to personal reasons, daily 
travelling makes it easier for those dismissed to find new work 
Dtchne 0/ Industry —Dunng a penod of depression of an 


spared the alternative of long unemployment or uprooting of the 
home Usually the dismissed worken look for new jobs m* 
dividually and find them by lofUirauon, as it were, into other 
works Longbndgc for instance, has numbers of such men from 
the Black Country on the pay roll« We know, however, of 
cases m which a common solution has been found by arrange 
ment for dady travelling, and thus the social and economic con 
sequences of protracted and eatensive unemployment have been 
avoided In the Reports on the Depressed Areas* it is stated 


»Including Kasona! fluctuaoon. ^ 

‘Cknd-^laS 1934 p 200 


•See p H3 
‘See p 147 
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that‘“one example, specially worthy of note, is travelling of 
miners resident in hamlets adjoining closed pits to other pits, 
often belonging to the same coal-owners, where housing is not 
available While tlic Report mentions this as an outstanding 
instance, it is tlie usual policy in Belgium : after the exhaustion 
of a coal-mine the displaced miners are daily conveyed to work 
in another pit; long-distance trains at cheap rates are run for 
this purpose. 

The problem becomes less manageable when unemplojunent 
is wdespread as a result of the decline of the staple industries 
of a -whole area. The non-existence of alternative labour 
markets wthin daily travelling distance has been a contributory 
cause of the dereliction of the “ Special Areas ”. In Scotland, 
e.g., “ the basic industries . . . are particularly interdependent, 
and the sharing of prosperity or depression by the whole area is 
inevitable on this account All the more is it important that 
different industries wthin daily reach should give opportunities 
for other employment to the workers in areas stricken by the 
decline of their staple industries. 

The usefulness of the journey to tvork is not restricted to a 
system of private enterprise governed by competition. A 
planned society would equally be faced wth the conflicting needs 
of economic change and of continuity of community life. In any 
dynamic society “ the prompt and continuous diversion of labour 
and capital into relatively new t>'pes of production is an essential 
condition for maintaining a satisfactory rate of material progress 
as well as for avoiding chronic relapse into depression ”.- 

iii PRESERVING THE FMOLY UNIT—^THE CASE OF THE SECONDARY 

EARNERS 

A considerable number of daily journeys are due to the 
impact on die family imit of the organisation of modem industry. 
Homes and workplaces have come to be not only separated in 
space but also different in structure. The labour supply offered 
by a family may consist of husband and ^vife, or, more often, of 
father and one or more children, sometimes supplemented by 
other relatives. In the modem labour market, however, this 

' Ibid. • 

‘Allan G. B. Fbher, Th: Clash between Progress and Security, 1935 , p- 204- 
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family group is in demand not as a unit but as individual workers * 
The composition of labour in workshop and office a determined 
by types and grades of occupation and little thought a given to 
drawing people from the same home Reflecting the immense 
variety and difTcrcnuaiion of modem industry, the demand for 
labour in most firms is to a high degree specialised Require 
menu vary as regards physical strength, skill, training and 
adapiabibty, and consequently as regards sex and age Many 
firms employ great numbers of one special type of labour In 
these circumstances it is obvious that the various members of a 
family often fail to obtain work m the same neighbourhood 
The daily journey, however, bnngs jobs within reach of those 
members who are unable to find suitable work near home and 
thus helps considerably to preserve the family unit The process 
of disintegration of the family has been going on for many 
decades, it would have proceeded much further without the 
facility of travellmg to work Assuming, m the first instance, 
that the family s home is near the householder’s job, it is the 
secondary earners who have to travel to work The average 
number of earners per family was found to be i 72 in the Survey 
Area of the A’nn Surt^ of London Lxft end Lahw^ m 1929* 
This means that for every ten principal earners (mainly male 
householders) there were over seven earners other than the 
householder (mostly sons and daughters) , in other words, 4-* B% 
of all earners living with their families were not in a position to 
move their home to the vicmity of their work.* 
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Girls in particular often lack the opportunity for work near 
their father’s workplace. Tiiis is most conspicuous where there 
is a daily exodus of female workers from an area ^vhich attracts 
male labour from outside. The main example is that of mining 
districts, wliich offer occupations for men only, ^vhile women and 
girls travel to tvork, for instance, in the textile and clothing 
industries. Such conditions prevail in the West Riding, where 
Leeds is the centre of attraction for female labour from the 
surrounding mining \dllages. In the case of Bootle, a net daily 
influx of men is contrasted wth a net daily outflotv of girls. 

tVhilc the large modern docks, engineering and ship-repairing 
tvorks, timber yards, tanneries etc. . . . provide occupation for 
a ver>’ large body of men, drawn in part from outside, the large 
shipping and commercial offices which arc concentrated in Liver¬ 
pool, and the large stores and shops in that city, attract a considerable 
ntunber of fem^e workers from Bootle.^ 

In Litherland, Lancs, females accounted for over half of 

unattached men and women whose circumstances necessitate their living atray from 
their o\«i homes and who have no intention or opportunity of setting up as house¬ 
keepers Aemselves ”, (Census of England and Wales 193J, Htnmng,-p. xl). But tfie 
information about them is scanty and incongruous. “ Exactly what numboa or 
proportions of the 839,000 shared dwellings in England and Wales are occupied in 
this way cannot be stated tvith precision ... though ... it may reasonably be inferred 
that the proportion is a large one.” A more detailed analysis of the Census 193X 
results was made for certain controlled Post-War Housing Estates in London (Becon- 
Uec), Birmingham, Tjvcrpool and Manchester (Ibid., p. ^ix foil.). _ This resultri 
in proportions varjdng from a rate of about one lodger in every nine families in 
Becontrec to one in every six families in the Manchester sample. 

Unfortunately, no comparable figures are available for the older parts of the 
towns. The New of London Life and Labour (Vol. Ill, p. 37) and the Social 

SuTt^ of Mers^side (Vol. 1 , p. 193 ff.) give informauon on ledgers, but the findings 
~about one lodger in every 40 tvorking-class families in Liverpool and about one 
in every 80 such families in the Eastern Survey Area of London-—are based 
different definitions. In London, only those who board with the fainily are counted 
as lodgers, in Liverpool abo others. The Census records such relation as brother 
and brolhcrs-in-law as lodgers ; the two Surveys do not. Tlie main different is m 
regard to sub-tenants ; they are, as separate ledger families, included in the Census 
specimens of new housing estates, but excluded from the more comprehensive samples 
of the two Surveys ; sub-letdng is, however, much more common in the iimer than 
tu the outer dbtricts of a town (see New London Surv^', Vol. Ill, p- 5 -)- ,, , , 

An investigation of the local distribution of sub-tenants and lodgers would “Oip 
to show in how far consideration of tlie journey to work influences the choice of who^ 
to live. Do lodgers (in a inde sense) live nearer their work tlian workers m general. 
From where do the lodgers come, from other dbtricts of the town or firoin more 
distant places? In the Liverpool sample, more than two-thirds w^ mtivcs o 
^loKeyside. How is the number and composition of lodgers affected by the oppor 
tomties for employment for various types of earners ? A “ factor whim go« some 
'ray to explmn the very small number of women lodgers (in Liverpool) is 
of industries likely to attract women to Merseyside from other parts of the country . 

^ W. Hewitt, Workplaces and Movement of WarhcTS in the Mersoside Area, p. 19. 

B ' 
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the daily influx, as against less than onc-quaiter of the daily 
exodus * , 

Juvmles, too join in the daily movement, but no statistical 
documcnution k available regarding their participation That 
the extent is not inconsiderable is reflected in the following state 
ment by the London Regional Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment * 

For manv years local committees for juvenile employment have 
been deeply concerned at the comparatively high cost of travelli ng 
in relauon to wages earned by juvciulcs resident m the subuw 
and employed in Central London The greatest demand for 
juveiules lies m the central and western half of the Liindon Region, 
while the largest supply of juveniles is in the eastern half 

A sample mquiry m four London boroughs* shows about the 
same proportion of boys and girls uung means of transport on 
their journey to work as m the case of adulu 


access to skilled occupauons often not to be found in the vicinity 
of their father’s workplace Many household cards of unskilled 
workers had entne* for children, including grown up sons and 
daughters, who travelled to other parts of the town where they 
were apprentices or had posts of higher standing and sometimes 
higher income than their fathers who worked within walking 
distance from home 

In other cases the situation « reversed, that is to say, the 
householder travels to work, while his wife or children find local 
employment This happens frequently in outlying suburbs, 
many factones have in recent years been located on the fringe of 
large towns largely factories which employ predominantly 
unskilled labour, they offer employment to women and 
juveniles living on nearby housing estates, but have no demand 
for skilled men Such conditions are clearly visible at Watling, 
the L G G housmg estate in Hendon , of the householders, htUe 
over one quarter worked m Hendon, as against over one half of 
the secondary earners , on the other hand, more than one half of 
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the householders travelled to distant boroughs, as against not 
much more than a quarter of the secondary earners (the balance 
being made up by persons working in intermediate districts 
surrounding Hendon).^ However, the advantage of living near 
their work is for juveniles offset by the fact that their employment 
is of a blind-alley t)q3c ; the demand for their labour ceases when 
they come into their late ’teens. “ For Watling youngsters, 
Hendon is a place ^s’here one can earn money, prowded one is 
young enough, and London is a place which harbours prospects. 

. . . Those adolescents who can afford ambitions, and who want 
a career rather than a job, do not work near by; they travel to 
London each day.” - The journey to work tlius helps to prevent 
social decline by remedying such dangers as are found, for 
instance, in Cumberland, wth its lack of a supplementary labour 
market %\'ithin daily travelling distance, namely “ the almost 
complete absence of openings for juveniles, which is crowding 
children into blind-alley occupations, endangering their \\'hole 
economic future 

^Ruth Durant, Watlirg, p. 13, 


Place of Work of All People at Watung in 1937 
(L.C.C. Census of the Estate) 


Districts 

Tenants 

Others 

(of workplace) 

Number 

Of 

/O 

Number 

0/ 

^0 

Westminster and Chelsea. 

225 

5-6 

69 

0.3 

Kentish Tosvn, St. Pancras, Islington . 

687 

17-2 

227 

7-5 

City, Holbom . 

552 

13-8 

203 

6-4 

Paddington.1 

554 

13-7 

344 

II*I 

South London.! 

1 


2-0 

15 

0-4 


2,098 

52-3 

858 

27-7 

Hendon. 

1.055 

26-3 

1,681 

54-3 

Willesden and Marylebone. j 

501 

12-5 

396 

12*7 

Hampstead and Highgatc.! 

170 

4-2 

108 

3-2 

Finchley and Southgate. 

70 

1-7 

20 

0*6 

Acton and Southall .' . . . .' . 

72 

1-7 

54 

1-5 

Other Districts. 

66 

1-3 


— 

Total. 

4.032 

100 

m 

100 


* Ibid. * Riparls on the Depressed Areas, 1934, p- 41. 
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THE JOURNEY TO WORK 


boys and girb into careen suited to thar special aptitudes ITus 
refinement m the use of man power can be turned to use only 
if openings of various kinds arc available to the inhabitants of all 
districts This opportunity is often lacking in a small town or 
poor borough, but daily travelling to a more distant workplace 
overcomes this difficulty and makes the choice of the nght 
opcmng possible, whilst the place of residence u not robbed of its 
promising young cmzcns 

At the same time, the family as a whole benefits from the 
varied employment of us membw It is etonomically safer for 
the family not to have all its eggs in one basket, i c not to depend 
on One industry which may decline while others prosper. 
Domestic life, moreover, u ennched by a variety of occupational 
interests among the family 

If a severance occurs between residence and isorkplace, either 
by a transference of the factory or by removal of the family 
home, young persons are frequently willing and able to change 
their jobs so as to live again near their work Older employees, 
however, stick to thar jobs; it has become increasingly difficult 
for men over 40 and for women even over 30 years of age to find 
new employment. Many older employees, moreover, have 
gamed speaal experience m their jobs and enjoy confidential 
and responsible posiuons, and in some firms also can look forward 
to a pension if they stay on This u made possible for them by 
travelling to work 

c can be stated that everyday working life is 

ml of instances m which the journey to work is serviceable to 
the worker , daily Iravelhng helps him m getung the nght job, in 
retaining a suitable job, m combining two interrmttcnt jobs, and in 
chanpine over fmTn r - 


tV. V** rtuctuauons of the modem economic system, 

the daily journey is an imponant means of giving the necessary 
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flexibility to the industrial structure and thus mitigating the 
impact of change. Whenever this flexibility has been lost, there 
have appeared areas of stagnation and decay such as the 
Depressed Areas. The daily journey is certainly no panacea ; 
but the isolation of an area, without access to alternative labour 
markets for the principal earner as well as for other members of 
the family, is without doubt one factor making for economic 
depression. 

By increasing the mobility of labour, the daily journey is not 
only in the best interests of employers and workers, but it also 
fosters the progress and prosperity of the economic life of the 
nation as a whole. Daily travelling to work enables the country 
to make the best use of its man-power ; it helps to direct workers 
to those points where they can most effectively be put into action. 



chapter 111 

THE PRICE OF THE DAILY 
JOURNEY 

1 THE COSTS IN SIONET 
a The Burden on the Commonttv as a \Vhole 

1 AN ITEM OF THE COSTS OF PROoUCnOS IN CENERAJ- 

TOR reasons which have been discussed in the preceding page, 
travelling to work is in pnnaplc an essential feature of the present 
social and economic system It u, therefore, an error to regard 
the cost of this transport merely as a wasteful addition to the 
necessary cost It is eharactcruuc cf the modem economic 
structure that the cost of distribution forms a considerable part 
of the cost of production in a wider sense , and this applies to 
the transport of labour as well as to that of raw materials and of 
finished goods Nor is i( a valid argument against the ecoaomic 
soundness of transport to and from work that vehicles required 
for the peak traffic he idle during the greater part of the day , 
similar periods of idleness occur m other services which arc 
governed by the rhythm of nature or of human hfe, agncultural 
machinery is an example of the first, restaurants of Uic second 
type of periodicity 

The capital invested m transport, both public and pnvate, 
for the purpose of the journey to work has to be conceived as a 
constituent part of the country’s mdustnal equipment, and the 
running costs of railways, buses and trams as an iictn in the cost 

T. SI V 1 .1. 


organisation, the transportation of labour to the workplace 
naturally costs more than formerly—but what is actually the 
nation’s bill of costs for the journey to work, and what proportion 
of the total cost of prodiictson is to be regarded as normal or 
desirable ^ Neither question can at present be answered satis- 
a6 
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factorily. More research is needed on these points. Until 
further information is available, recourse must be had to some 
illustrative data, in order to obtain an approximate idea of the 
magnitude of the costs involved. 

First, with regard to the capital sunk in transport equipment: 
the railways were estimated in 1928 to account for 8-6% of the 
national capital.^ This figure, however, includes all passenger 
traffic and also goods traffic. On the other hand, there is no 
comprehensive estimate of the capital invested in road traffic.® 

^V^iters on the economics of railway operation agree that it is 
scarcely possible to separate the capital and \vorking costs 
applicable to goods traffic and passenger traffic respectively. It 
is also difficult to single out the journeys to work from the total 
passenger traffic. For while practically all journeys on season 
and workmen’s tickets arc travel between home and %vorkplace, 
many other “ bread'-and-butter journeys ” arc paid for at standard 
rates and are, therefore, not distinguishable in the statistical 
returns.- On the London buses, e.g., no season or ^vorkmen’s 
tickets are issued. Buses, however, account for over 50% of 
the London passenger traffic (in numbers of journeys). 

The importance of the daily journey varies bcDveen different 
railway lines, but on many of them it has become the backbone 
of passenger traffic, and, on the whole, the journey to work 
accounts for a considerable proportion of the total journeys. The 
adaptation of the transport ser^dees for the daily conveyance of 
earners between home and workplace is, of course, specially 
marked in the case of urban and suburban traffic, as is sho-^vn by 
the followng data for London and Birmingham. 

On ordinary weekdays, three-fifths of the journeys on the 
system of the L.P.T.B. are made during the six hours before the 
start and after the cessation of work respectively.® While this 
figure includes certain numbers of travellers for other purposes, 
such as children on their way to school and shoppers who return 


’ Sir Josiah Stamp, A'aHonal Capital, 1937, p. 234- 
, ’ A certain indication of the relative importance of passenger transport as an 
industrial undertaking is given by the fact that the London Passenger Transport 
Board, which caters for over 85% of the public local passenger transport in the London 
Transport area, employed, in 1939, a staff of 86,456. { 6 th Annual Report, p. 21.) 
This is 2-3% of the 3,767,000 persons occupied in Greater London in 1931 (Census 
Report), and a somewhat smaller proportion of the larger number eraploj-ed in the 
total London Transport area. 

® L.P.T.B., 5IA Amual Report, p. 30. 
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home after the closing of the shops, part of the journeys to work, 

notably by second shift wotken, are made at other limes of the 

day ■” 1 

traffic 

betwee 

Birmingham where no less than 69% of the rotling stock lies 
idle between the hours of 9 30 a m and 4 30 pm”* 

Next to the question of the aggregate cost of daily travelling, 
the consideration ansa as to the distnbution of the burden, 
a subject on which more is known This is not the place to 
discuss the part played by local authorities in the provuion of 
transport facilitia pnncipally their raponsibility for roads and 
streets and municipal tram and bus undertakings One measure, 
however, require fuller discussion, as being specifically designed 
to facilitate the journey to work, namely the concern taken by 
the State in workmen s trams 


u PUBUC CONCtRN IK WORKlrts’S TRAINS 
On the whole, it is left to the two partia in industry, and 
mainly to the worken, to pay the cost of the workers* transport 
to md from work, their rapective share m the expense will 
be dueled m the subsequent sections To some extent, how¬ 
ever, thee costs have been made a concern of the community 
in this « in other countne the State has mtervened and has 
assumed a certain responsibility for the cost of the journey to 
h^ been found to be essential for 
' • al fare proved 

• reduced work 


_ ' c- u ^ ill industrialised 

countne The term “normal fem” must in this context be 
undmtood to indude season tickets issued for non manual 
wr ers, ee, although reduced as compared with ordinary 
lares, are yet remoncranve to th, itolway compames Work- 
men s Uckets, on tho conlnity, are commerciaUy not profitable, 
and to nsne „, therefore, dependent on Sute mtemnoon 
The manner m which this measure of economic policy has 
been put into effect has differed m different countna The 


93* p\ ft, Momepd Transport m AfotC r,<~/ier/June 
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outstanding example of Continental conditions is Belgium, ^vhere 
the main rail-way's are State-o^raed. "When, in the early' day's of 
industrialisation in Belgium (the i86o’s), the factories and mines 
needed cheap labour in excess of local supply, the parliament 
decided upon reduced fares for manual -vvorkers, and by adminis¬ 
trative decree the State railway' was directed to issue abormements 
(Touvrim at very' low rates.^ The rail\s'ay being a public rmder- 
taking, operating losses that might arise from the rebates on 
workmen’s tickets -is’ere borne by the taxpay'er. There has been 
controversy as to the origin of the measure : ‘ E. Mahaim - main¬ 
tained that the Government took the initiative, while E. '\'’ander- 
velde 2 stressed the pressure brought about by the employ'ers, ■^vho 
had a particular interest in low travelling costs for their prospec¬ 
tive workers, at a stage of industrial development when the 
factors determining the wage level were not yet fixed. In the 
first decade of this century, 42 % of all passenger journeys on the 
Belgian State Railway's were made on workmen’s tickets ; after 
the last -war, even more. 

In Great Britain, where the railways are o\vned by private 
enterprise, it has been more difficult to procure cheap transport 
for -workers. During the first decades of their transport monopoly 
in the nineteenth century', the Railway Companies discouraged 
•even third-class travel, not to speak of travelling at sub-standard 
fares. Workmen’s trains rvere obtained from the Railrray's in 
return for concessions made by Parliament. 

The origin of tlie \s'orkmen’s trains in this country' (and in 
fact in any country) dates back to 1861. They were introduced 
as a more or less incidental measure to meet a special situation 
in central London, not as a general policy' of cheap transport. 
The case is of particular interest to-day, for the reason that it 
contains an element of to^vn planning." The construction of 
raUw'ay' termini in built-up urban areas entailed the demolition 
of houses, often of working-class houses. It was the practice of 
Parliament, in granting powers to railway' companies, to impose 
on them the obligation to rehouse the e\'icted people \dthin 
one mile of their predous homes. ^Yhen, however. Parliament 
was asked for powers to build Liverpool Street Station it -^vould 

^See p. 222. 

-Les AhorjitTmr.ts d'Oaznns sirr Us Ligr^s ds Chtvzbzs ds Fsr Beiges. 1910^ p, 10. 

^VExode 1903 p, 130 seq. 
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have been a most onerous obligation to rehouse the ejected 
families in the congested neighbourhood Instead, the Railway 
Companies were put under the obligation to provide cheap 
transport for the displaced workers between certain resilential 
districts and Liverpool Street The beginning was made m the 
North London Railway (City Trams) Act, i86i, section 45, 
which stipulated that one train should be run daily each way, 
before 7am and after 6pm respectively, bettveen Kjngsland 
Stauon and Liverpool Street, at fares not exceeding id for each 
journey, or id for the return journey ' Similarly, in 1864, the 
Great Eastern Railway, on being granted powers to build a 
station m Liverpool Street, was called upon to convey workers 
from and to Edmonton and Walthamstow at return fares 
of id (amounting to about a farthing a mile), before 7am 
inwards and after 6pm outwards * The devdopment of the 
densely populated working-class districts round Edmonton, 
Walthamstow and also Stratford is thus clearly traceable to the 
deliberate policy of providing very cheap transport to what were 
then outlying districts, in order to allay the congestion in the 
centre of London 


These trains to and from Ltverpool Street have become the 
prototype of workmen’s trams in this country, which were 
introduced as a general insutuuon by the Cheap Trains Act, 1883 
Je Act abolished the Passenger Duty on all fares of not more 
^an Id a mile and at the same time required the Railway 
tympanies to run ‘ proper and suffiaenl workmen’s trams 
for wotlmm g„,„g ,0 ond rctumoig from thru-work . 
t ^ evening and 8 o c in the morning ns appear 

now ' ^ '“""Oble ” ’ The supervision has 

rctumTr\.n V Tianspon The uckSs issued am 

been relav d is ^ timc-limit for the jonmey home has since 
in rainpames having termini m London agreed 

Le after nl””. ft ™rkmen’s uclets to return any 

taken place -^e morning hour has 

of svorkm'h ' I ™n a certam number 

workmens trains m Uie early mommg, and any person 


* ^'-*1 * Naiiauw of ihe Travelling Tax Atnlmon 
* J H.n«e. 

name m ^ « Suinm.l Same /we i w 

Min Cam.,, iv„,„, yj, 
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travelling on these trains can do so at the low workmen’s 
fares d 

The remission of the passenger tax thus constitutes a contribu¬ 
tion towards the lowering of workmen’s fares at the costs of the 
Exchequer. The scale of the benefit derived by the tax remission 
may be gauged from the fact that in the case of the Great Eastern 
Railway it amounted, in the ’nineties, to about £70,000 a year.^ 

In fact, the workmen’s trains do not cause actual loss to the 
railways, for the takings usually cover the cost of the train 
service, though not the overheads.® It can be understood that 
the railways in this country, as profit-making companies, are not 
financially interested in workmen’s traffic. Mr. K. G. Fenelon 
sums the situation up as follows : “ The railways ... do not 
make much profit out of workmen’s fares, as the charges are so 
low,* but there is a legal obligation on them to provide reasonable 
facilities.” ® 

Nearly one-fifth of all passenger journeys on British railways 
(in 1938 over 244 million, or 19-8%) are made on workmen’s 
tickets.® At first sight, this ratio and the number may seem 
impressive; however, in Belgium the proportion is nearly 
one-half of all journeys (47'6% in 1925, for instance) ; it must 
also be remembered that a worker travels twice daily,i.e. 600 times 
in a full working year. On this basis, only 407,300 persons 
availed themselves of workmen’s tickets, in 1938, on the railways 
of Great Britain (excluding London Transport). 

Of the road services, tramways are, like railways, compelled 
by law to issue reduced workmen’s tickets. Where they are run 
by municipalities, the situation resembles that of the Continental 
State railways : losses due to low workmen’s fares are borne by 

' In fact, the accommodation provided at the time of demand is often insufficient— 
see below, p. 61 f. - London Reform Union, Pamphlet No. 79 (iSgg), p. 7. 

“ F. J. C. Pole and J. Milne in Modem Railway Working, Voi. VII, pp. 206-7. 
Cr. further Mr, Frank Pick, Evidence —^Barlow Commission, p. 360 : “ On the rail¬ 
ways and trams you have workmen’s fares at half rate. . . . The trams Md_ trolley¬ 
buses are not run at a loss. They do not earn in full the interest on the capital invested 
in them." ' 

' ‘ Workmen’s fares are on a tapering scale, starting at nd. for a return journey of 
one mile each way and amounting to one farthing a mile after the ttventieth. The 
average'charge on workmen’s tickets was o-53</. per mile in 1927 (W. V. Wood and 
C. E. R. Sherrington, The Railway Industry of Great Britain, igz/, Memorandum No. 11, 
Royal Economic Society, p. 16.) 

^ “ British Railways since the War,” in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1 933, 
p. 394. See also D. N. Chester, Public Control of Road Passenger Transport, 1936, p. Q08. 

® Returns of the Railways of Great Britain, Summary Table A i (d), pp. 22 and 26. 
Season tickets accounted for 31-3% of all journeys. 
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,h. 0„ bus.. 

issued for rc-isous of compclUion vnth ^ changed »« 

instances at least, the term ‘•workmen* ttck-l to ctu g^^^^ 
onginal meaning the fares are ** * ^” j- workmen’s 

rather than so low as to comply with the rates oi 

tickets imposed b> statute * . i. . various 

The number of passenger journeys and the use of th 
typB orucktB in the I/mdon Trampott Aten “ y 

acLmpanylug Ubk Workmen-, liclcu 6 

.11 local journey, on the mam milwayu, and to between 4 
17% on the Board s railway., Itaim and trolley birsm 
buses they are not issued, and a. the latter comey half ol tn. 


LovooH TfcA.*«ro*T A»£a 

Aumi/r •/ PauntfT Jeuntji (in ihouiandi) *«ord ng t' 
Mrmns of Tf»n*port and Type of Ticket 
Year etided 30<h June 1930 


Jo«iiT>»7* by type of utkei 


Means of 
Transport 1 

Total 1 

Ordinary 
1-3 data 

Season 
Bumbet 1 

•» *f 

rol 1 

ttorkme 
number | 

i 

Mam Railwayi * 

L.PTB 1 

Ralvrayt 

Trams 

Trollqr buses 

Buses and Coache* 

58O554 

475665! 
516133 
570 605 
9 in 695 

a3<>78i 
i 3»*44S ^ 

1 43*851 

1 409*69 

317 630 1 

75306! 

I 639 

37 « 

»5 b! 

138 15a 

-09*4 
83 383 

81.436 

*36 

.67 

16-3 

«4-3 

Grand Total 

4368653 

13693303 

*^565 

67 

38* 784 

87 


• ParUa la London Ptnengrr Footing Sebeme 


Comp led from L,PTB .futA jfnnixaf Reperl p 45* 
total passengers m London the average percentage of v.orkmen s 
tickets on all services is only 87 It must be kept in mind 
however, that many bus ndes only represent a part of the total 
journey the bus is often used as a complementary service to 


* Thu can be »e«n fnim ihe faro on country buses m the Oxford region 
Kn^gton eg the weekday season teket to central Oxford costa 151 monthly 
wMe workmen s nckeu to Cowley (at Ihe far ude of Oxford) amount to I9» ^ 
(r™ Tatu if Vu C9 if Orfiri mad Dutntl Motor But Smvis Ed lion No US. 
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the railway from the home to the station and from the station 
to the factory or shop. In quite a number of instances the cost 
of the daily journey is made up by a workman’s fare for the train 
plus an ordinary fare for a bus. Travellers who change buses 
on their jomrney to ivork have to buy two ordinary tickets each 
way. 60% of all London bus and coach rides were penny rides 
in 1937, and feeder services doubdess accounted for a high pro¬ 
portion of them. (Barlow Commission, Evidence, p. 372.) 

Other implications of the workmen’s trains will be discussed 
below in the sections “ Hardships of the Daily Journey ” and 
“ Measures of Relief”.^ 

b Employers’ Share in the Cost of Transport 

As a rule, the employer does not direcdy share in the expense 
of the worker’s journey to work. Notwithstanding this fact, 
employers are definitely concerned with the fares to be borne by 
their employees, for the obvious reason that they have an influence 
on the wage-level. 

Wages paid by a firm which has all its workers living within 
walking distance need not take travelling expenses into account. 
Where, however, labour is recruited at greater distances, the wages 
have of necessity to be high enough to permit the payment of 
fares, unless everybody cycles. This consideration must be 
assumed to influence the various agreements on wages, although 
in most cases it is not clearly ascertainable. As implied in the 
term, collective agreements fix wage-rates for a whole industry 
(or branch of industry) on a national or regional basis ; they do 
not take account of high travelling costs caused by the isolated 
location of either factories or residential districts. The higher 
expenses of travelling prevailing in the large to%vns as compared 
with smaller places are certainly pardy responsible (the otiier 
main item being higher rents) for higher wages in the former, 
particularly in London.® According to a Report on Collective 
Agreements between Employers and Workers,^ some national agree¬ 
ments classify towns and districts ; some group them into seven, 
classes of places; some provide higher rates in the Home Counties. 

^ The problems of ■workmen's tickets from the point of -view of the transport 
undertaking are discussed in Mtmidpal Trading, by Herman Finer, 1941, Chapters 
15 and 19. 

’ See die juxtaposition of wage-rates in London and the larger provincial towns 
in the Barlow Report, p. 320. 

‘ Ministry of Labour ; Vol. 1 (1934), p. xvii. 
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,n .he aV.™cm but m thp ,„«,opa.« 

In^wrpSSwr >PP'.P •'•' 

Sttcunrf They delude Hamport Eieibtia 
local ty * 

-n,„, except m the budding trade »>'"““‘’‘''''JfS of 
wotb are not percept,bly uken mto ^t WhSlubon 

wage rates There are however instances of direct con 
by firms towards their employees transport to work 
Eraployeie tubudies are either permanent or 
The latter usually reflect changes m the demand to 
Employers undcrUkc to subsidise workers transmit cos 
undertakings arc started or expanded when a factory i 
ferred to another site when a multiple concern reorga 
branches when a special scarcity occurs of a particular type 
labour Some examples may illustrate these vanous case 
A highly differential system of employers shouldering t 
of their employees travelling was adopted during the p 
desclopmcni la the igios m some distncts in 
became usual for certain firms to subsidise the fares o 

j , ^ ..,1 .« H stances eovcrca 

uschlag 'Th® 

fares Fore 

most among these firms were the huge plants of the 
industry which entered the labour market only after the 
war with works situated m the open country (plants at Leuna 
and in the Bitterfcld and Wittenberg distncts) The employers 
federation in thcold established machine mdusiry on the contrary 
explicitly forbade its memben to pay such Enr/oTian^r^iurWaiir 
Inthcpenodofrapid growihofthcN V Philips Gloclampcn 
fabneken Eindhoven Holland ibis firm provided bus services 
for Its workers on a large scale at less than economic costs 
Though the passengers paid fares the services imolved a loss to 
the firm, as the vehicles were idle between starting and stopping 
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hours at Philips’, except for a small amount of travelling by the 
employees’ families. ^ 

“ "When our %vorks first moved from Edg^vare to Hatfield,” 
states a large engineering firm, “ we provided free transport for 
such as required it for a period of three to four months.” In 
other cases, the period of adaptation of housing and transport to 
the new location of a factory, and therefore tire need for subsidisa¬ 
tion of fares by the employer, takes not months but years. 

After a reorganisation, involving the closing-down of some 
pits, in South Wales, “ nearly 300 men and boys from Dowlais 
found emplojunent at . . . collieries at distances of two and four 
miles respectively, where they were conveyed by train at the 
expense of the Dowlais Company.” - 

The shortage of juvenile labour in the western part of London 
in the mid-1930’s led some firms to offer free transport to boys 
living in East London, either on the L.P.T.B. system or by 
special buses. 

Permanent contributions to the costs of transport by employers 
range from financial investments for the improvement of railway 
. facilities for the firms’ employees to such modest services as the 
provision of cycle-sheds and works canteens. 

It is not uncommon for big works to build, or contribute 
towards the costs of, stations at the doors of the factory for the 
convenience of their employees. The Siemenswerke, Berlin- 
Spandau, with an aggregate personnel of 65,000 in October 
1928, undertook an even costlier scheme—the construction 
of a line connecting Siemensstadt with the existing passenger 
railway. 

Recent years have brought an increase of auxiliary services 
on the part of firms in connection wth their employees’ journeys 
to ^vork. As the bicycle is found by many workers to be a con¬ 
venient and economic means of transport, firms- are faced by 
a growing demand for orderly storage places near to ^vhere the 
cyclists arrive and depart.® 

, The grooving distance between home and workplace has at 
least partly accounted for the provision of works canteens by 
a great number of firms. “ Canteens are an employees’ service, 

^ F. Bakker Schut, Industrie en WoningbouWi 1933, p. 91. 

* Hilda Jennings, in Second Industrial Surv^ of South IVates, Vol. Ill, page 130. 

* The price of cycle-sheds is between 22r. and 6oj. per accommodated bicy’cle 
(exclusive of extra structural items), and dbout ion to 205 . per cycle for simple racks. 
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not regarded as a profit nuVinj; concern”* ^Vh^lc the food 
costs are usually covered by the takings, the initial capital outlay 
for the canteen and equipment u borne by the firm Heating 
and lighting are mostly paid for by the firm, the wages of the 
canteen staff m some cases Formerly, the additional costs of 
taking the midday meal away from home were borne by the 
worker Many had their dinner brought to the factory by thar 
wives or children, continuing the rural custom of carrying the 
midday meal to the workers m the fields In one case at least, 
transport to the factory of dinners prepared m the various homes 
was organised and appropriate vans put into use For a certain 
factory m Baden, the cost of this transport was estimated, before 
the last war, at 5 to lo pfennig per meal, and accordingly a 
minimum cost of ao marks annually per worker wtss put down 
for this item * 

e The Cost of the Daily Journey to the Employee 

It u the exception to find the employer taking a recognisable 
share in workers’ transport costs—as a rule the costs of the 
journey are borne by the employee According to the amount 
of traselling expense they incur, earners can be classified tn 
three sections expenses are ml for those who work within 
walking distance of their homes , expenses are comparatively low 
for cyclists , and expenses vary greatly for usen of public means 
of transport The available statistical evidence does not allow 
an assessment to be made of the proportions of the three sections 
in the country as a whole or m single dutnets Yet it is this 
proportion, together with the amounts of individual fares, which 
detenrunes the average costs of iiavelhng to work for any given 
body of earners 

1 ACTUAL cons 

A country wide survey would be needed to find out the 
number and distribution of the earners who work within walking 
distance of thar homes and are thus free from travelling ex¬ 
penses Not even an estimate can be ventured The statistical 
matenal collected for this study is probably weighted on the side 
of travelling as attention has been mainly given to instances 
W IJ* Indunml Sooety. 6m editwn 

‘p»fe 6s of the ttudy revKwtd 
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where a fair amount of daily travelling %vas assumed to take place. 
The synopsis ^ points to a very great variation in tlie proportion 
of earners who walk from door to door; the range is from 
71'5% to 1*5% of a firm’s employees. At most of the firms under 
review, ho^vever, employees who walk and employees who travel 
to work are more evenly mixed. 

A similar diversity in the incidence of travelling costs pre¬ 
vails amongst the inhabitants of a given place of residence and 
bet^veen various residential places. Of the householders in 
L.G.G. block dwellings (mostly in central districts) 28% work 
locally and pay no fares, of the householders in Becontrec and 
in St. Helier, only 9%. 

Gycling is a cheap means of transport, and it is used by 
millions of earners for their daily jommey. It is estimated that 
8 million bicycles arc used during the summer months, and 
4 million in the wnter season.® Not all bicycles serve the journey 
to work ; the figures include those which are used only for the 
purposes of shopping and pleasure and by children on their way 
to school. It is clear, however, that %vithout the widespread 
use of the bicycle the nation’s expenses for travelling to work by 
public conveyances -would be considerably higher. 

No information is available on the local distribution of 
bicycles, but it seems safe to say that the countryside and smaller 
towns benefit to a larger extent from cycling than to^vns of 
metropolitan size; and %vithin the conurbations, the outskirts 
lend themselves better to cycling than the streets in the central 
districts where traffic congestion is notorious. The relief of 
travelling costs by the use of the bicycle is therefore presumably 
higher in small and rnedium-sized places than in London or 
Liverpool. The costs of cycling consist mainly in the purchase 
of a bicycle ; the price, in normal times, is from about or 
somewhat higher if paid in weekly instalments of 2J-. or 2^. 6 d. 
spread over a year. After this sum has been paid there remain 
only the relatively small expenses for repair and maintenance 
and possibly insurance, and in some cases for special protective 
clothing. Many people, however, use their cycles during the 
summer only and join the ranks of fare-payers during the wet 
season. The problems involved in cycling to work are mainly of 

ipp. 164/5. 

’ Communication, in 1937, from the British G)xlc and Motor C>'cle Manu¬ 
facturers, Ltd. 
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which particulars are given, the average fares of those who 
travelled by bus or train were 3f. 

The differences between various places or districts are in¬ 
creased if the incidence of high fares goes with a high proportion 
of fare-payers amongst the total earners in one place, while in 
another place there is a small proportion of fare-payers and 
these pay only low fares. Such contrast is illustrated by a 
comparison between a central and an outlying London borough. 
The sample of Stepney showed w'ell over half of the earners 
working locally and the remainder averaging a fare of 2s. 2d. 
weekly. East Ham, on the other hand, had only between a 
. third and a quarter of its earners working in the neighbourhood 
of their homes, and the 71% who travelled to work paid a weekly 
average of y. yid. in fares. 

The outstanding feature of these examples, and indeed of 
every inquiry into the matter, is the remarkable variation in the 
burden of fares, and that between various localities as well as 
amongst the employees of a single firm and amongst the earning 
inlrabitants of a single place or district. 

The question arises therefore as to the relative costs of the 
journey to work : how do tlie expenses of daily travelling compare 
tvith the income of the respective workers, and for rvhat pro¬ 
portion do they account of the total weekly expenditure of the 
family ? 


ii RELATIVE COSTS 

Fares and Wages .—^The information so far available does not 
reveal a correlation between fares and wages ; it has not been 
found that the amount of fares paid by various persons is pro¬ 
portional to their earnings. Not even a definite upper limit 
has emerged for the fares in proportion to wages. There must, 
of course, be a limit beyond which the %vorker will rather forgo 
the job than pay the fares, unless the employer is prepared to 
contribute towards the cost (the question of choosing the cheapest 
iheans of transport also appears at this juncture). It is probable 
tliat from an examination of more extensive and varied statistical 
material certain correlations between wages and travelling costs 
would emerge, though qualified by other factors.' Pending 
further information, the material in hand yields some interesting 
* HUda Jennings, loc. cit., p, 38 and p. 107. 
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results, notably a dutmct dilTcrcnie between the jmsition of 
pnmary and secondary earacn Tlic selMqwndmt worker, 
cspccnlly the mam bread winner of the fimiiy, cannot spend 
more on fa'^cs than would lease at least a bare subsistence 
This limit IS not effective with secondary workers , juveniles m 
particular arc not expected to mamlam themselves entirely 
The restncting influence of transport costs on the choosing of a 
job is ihcrcrorc, of less concern to juveniles than to men, and m 
fact many boys and girU arc found whose Cares absorb sub¬ 
stantial proportions of their earnings Even when the fares for 
juveniles are lower, the rebate u not great This u made evident 
by the sample inquiry m four London boroughs * Tlic respective 
travelling costs of juvcnijes and adults were 2r 4|d as against 
as lid in the case of sons, and as 31# as against as loJ in the 
case of daughters Until they reach their late’teens, however, 
juveniltt earn in peace time under aos, many of them only 
about half this sum Similarly, information given for miners m 
we South Wales Coalfield showed that in some cases where fares 
for adults were a week, boys enjoyed a reduction of only W* 
Many women, too, are secondary earners, their wages, like 
th^e of juveniles, serve to increase the combined family income 
rather thw to provide for the total mamtcnance of the individual 
«mer '^cif transport costs need net, therefore, be restricted 
to a smalUraction of the wages, as 1$ the ease with the pnmary 
rarncr ilus explains why fares are allowed to awaljow up 
high proj^wns of the gross wage of females At Carreras’ 
agaraite factory over one fourth of the reporting girU paid 
t/fr SrT third paid between y 

of h« wa«rp ^ migl t thus spend 10% or more 

avulsM/. ransport to work Housewives, as far as the 

takiniT a appear to be in a special position on 

™ duUesTnd find it. 

£4 te loT^c r m) 

means regard high 

for mvcmle eS aitticty felt on thn score by committees 

oriuvemle employment m London has already been menuoned • 
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The need to keep travelling expenses down is shown by the use 
of workmen’s trains, which arc cheap but run only early in the 
morning. The statistical returns on workmen’s tickets do not 
specify the issue to various .types of workers ; however, a visit 
to a London railway terminus between 8 and g a.m. shows 
numbers of juveniles and of women waiting in the station : 
although their work does not start before 9 o’clock they arc 
forced to sacrifice as much as an hour each day in order to benefit 
by the reduced fares on these trains. 

Fares as an Item iti the Family Butincl .—The discussion of the 
travelling costs of the secondary earners leads to the conclusion 
that the amount spent on fares must not in the main be related 
to the wages of tlic individual earner ; what matters more is 
the family income, made up of the pooled incomes of the various 
earning members. The sum of their expenses for the journey 
to work has to be fitted into the household budget. 

Fares occupy an intermediate position between the necessities 
of life and the dispensable itcm5. Travelling to work is not of 
such importance as food, clothing and shelter—after all, very 
many earners still live within walking distance of their workplace 
and arc not, therefore, charged with any expenses undcir the 
heading. For a large proportion of th.c working population, 
however, daily travelling has become a prerequisite in securing 
or retaining a job. For them, the net wage available for con- 
■Sumption is the gross wage less the amount of the fares for the 
daily journey. 

There are few items of expenditure in the working-class 
budget which range from nil to many shillings a week. Drinks 
and tobacco resemble fares in this respect, but they are semi¬ 
luxuries, and spending under these lieadings is at the discretion 
of the people themselves. Travelling axpenscs, on the contrary, 
are in most cases capable of reduction only within narrow limits 
by the persons concerned. Another feature which makes 
travelling costs specially burdensome is the fact that fares have 
to be paid in cash at the time of travelling, or, in the case of 
weekly or season tickets, even in advance *, there is no possibility 
of deferred payment such as can be arranged with the purchase 
of many household goods, and with the rent in cases of emergency.^ 

^ Several small money-lending firms were known, before the war, to atlvanre 
money, at high rales of interest, for the pureha.se of sea-son tirkel.s. 
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THE JOURXEV TO ^^ORK 

In of ihcir importance as an item of domestic cxpcadi* 
ture It IS astonishing that so little u knos%-n about the actual 
burden on the family budget of the cosu of the daily joumc) 
One s ould, on first thought, look for information to the s-anota 
calculations of the cost-of living index, based on investigations 
of household expenditure This expectation, however, is dis¬ 
appointed, for rca'ons deriving from the peculiar nature of the 
travelhng costs which maVc it difficult, if not impossible, to 
gam reliable knowledge on this point from sample inqmncs into 
faiiuly budgets This becomes obvaous from an analpis of the 
method and results of the latest Ministry of Labour publication 
on the subject 

ThisinvesUgation of “\\eekly Expenditure of \S'orking Class 
Households in the United Kingdom in 1937-38 ” * has, for the first 
tunc, not only specified fates, but subdivaded this item (No 82) 
so as to show scparatel> the faresfor ihejoumey to worL* The 
result obtained by this sample mquiry is an average of w 
pcrramdj.TcprescnUng 1 8% ofthe total expenditure of 86f sd a 
week.* Although tt is not impossible that this amount and ratio 
arc fairly correct averages for the whole country, there are 
reasons for considering them to be undentatemeats 

The mam reason ts the selection of famihes according to 
thnr local distnbutiou Painstaking cart has been applied to 
have all regions of the United Kingdom as well as the vanous 
occupaUoDS and tj'pcs of fanul) adequately represented But it 
IS one thing to tnake the disuibuUon of sample families repre- 
sentame from the poml of view of the cost of h\mg in general, 
and another to do so from the particular point of >new of the 
daily tra\cUmg costs latUe 15 known about the incidence of 
fares, apart from the fact that they arc conspicuously $ 01510 '"® 
to location Wthm each region there arc signal differences, 
both m the proporuon of fare-payers and in the uiadcncc of high 
fares This applies to the South ^\ales Coalfidd and to Stockton- 
on Tees, as well as to London and Liverpool- 
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Minor points, at least suspect of loading the results towards 
understating the expenses for daily travelling, are : (a) the 

inclusion in the inquiry of unemployed persons ; (b) the un¬ 
specified proportion of a group of earners many of whom must 
be assumed to live near their workplace, namely permanent 
employees of railway companies, local authorities, public utility 
undertakings and Government departments, Avith wages or 
salaries not exceeding ^^250 per year; railway employees, more¬ 
over, travel on free passes—and (c) neglect of the costs of 
cycling. 

In view of all these uncertainties it remains, to say the least, 
an open question whether the collection of 9,000 budgets of 
working-class families from the whole United Kingdom has hit 
the true average of daily travelling costs of millions of families. 

Professor Bowley and Miss T. Schulz have excluded the fares 
to and from work from their recent analysis of Working-Class 
Budgets.’^ In their sample inquiry, which includes towns of 
various sizes, expenditure for fares between home and workplace 
was accounted for in 51 out of the total 168 budgets under 
review and ranged from 6 d. to js. 6 d. per week, averaging at 
as. 4d. per fare-paying family a week. 

The results on the costs of daily travelling obtained from a 
, general inquiry into household budgets have thus proved to be 
inconclusive. 

Another approach proves equally unsatisfactory ; it errs on 
the large side. Based on traffic statistics, an estimate of the travel¬ 
ling costs per family has been made for the London Transport 
area.- The receipts from fares, in 1936-7, amounted to over ,^41 
million. As a population of 9,700,000 was assumed to be served 
by the London transport system, this meant travelling expenses of 
£4 6y. 2d. per person or about per family per year. The 
average income of the working-class family was taken to be £190 
annually, and from these data it was concluded that the total 
travelling costs were “ about 8% of the average income of work¬ 
ing-class families ”. This computation, however, which is being 
widely used in public discussion, is fallacious. The reasons why 

* Institute of Statistics, Oxford. Bulletin Vol. II, No. 9, p. 5. The authors assume 
that in some cases fares were not recorded as household expenses but paid out of the 
. pocket-money retained by the earner. 

® Barlow Report, p. 69 ; Barlow Commission, Evidence, p. 358 ; and Fourth Annual 
Report of the L.P.T.B., pp. 11 and 48. 
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the result of 8% is definitely an overstatement arc the following 
The average trav cUing costs, which arc here related to the income 
of the poorer section of the population, include, on the one hand, 
the fares for journeys in whidi poor families «carcely lake part, 
such as season Uckcls (including first class) and ordinary fust 
and second class tickets on the railways, fares for vuils to shops 
and theatres in the ^Vest End and for week end excursions 
including coach ndes, further, the fires for local journeys by 
visitors to London from the Provinces and from abroad On the 
other hand, it is ignored that workmen's tickets cheapen the 
travelling costa of the poor, bnd that the fares on trams and 
trolley buses, which chiefly serve working-class disincts, arc on a 
lower basis of charge than the bus fares' Finally, it is not 
known whether the poor travel as often and over such long 
distances as better off people The proper calculation would 
be to relate the total average travelling costs to the (unknown) 
total average income of the Greater London famihes, which 
would result m a lower percentage taken up by travelling costs, 
this would, moreover, have to be qualified by the statement 
^at the workers enjoy certain reductions and that the poor make 
fwer pleasure ndes (which ate estimated at about one third of 
the total journeys) * 

A.-. ~i *• ce satisfactory results on the 

lesc expenses must be made 


But most special uiqumes 
nave started from the workplace and could not, from the matcnal 
thus obtained, examine the burden of fares on the whole family 
unit Only a few small sample inqumes are so far available 
lor giving some indications of the position 

n Statisucal Part * the aggregate fares for the journey 
to work have been computed for 923 working class families with 
more than one earner each froni four London Boroughs The 
r«u t,re ernngto 1930 ts an average of 41 arf per week per family 
II wc assume, for the sake of argument, that the weekly income per 
taimty (with several camen including juveniles) was £5, the 
amount to 42% of the total income The average of 
W u families who have aU members worbng 

OMlly and Ihu! „„ for daily uavdlmg The avrtage 


‘D^low Commi«on Eiutmu p 360 
lo a p. 367 ^ 


•See p 153. 
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weekly fare per family wth more than one earner ranges from 
2s. 8 d. in Stepney to 6 s. M. in East Ham. 

In a survey of three Brighton housing estates, 2s. to 35. per 
family per week were found to be the most common amount of 
transport costs ; and “ wages are low in Brighton 

On the Liverpool housing estate, Norris Green, the amount of 
fares for the daily journey -was, in 1937, 2s. 6 d. per household per 
week, despite the fact that nearly half of the earners walked or 
cycled to work.' 

On new housing estates where very few are employed wthin 
walking distance of their homes, the family’s aggregate expendi¬ 
ture for travelling goes up nearly at the same rate as tlie number 
of earners. This is clearly demonstrated in a report on the 
Kingstanding Estate in North Birmingham.® Among families 
with one adult male earner only, the most frequent entry as to 
costs of transport is 2s. to under y. ; among families wth two 
earners, 4y. to under 5^. ; with three earners, js. to under 8j. ; 
in families with four or more earners, the most frequent entry is 
10s. or more. “ 2S. 6 d. or 31. per employed person per week is a fairly 
typical subtraction that must be made from the earnings on 
account of distance from ■work.” 

In an investigation of 141 budgets from a new housing estate 
in Stockton-on-Tees,* the average weekly fares were u. 2d. per 
family. There is a noteworthy absence of correlation beUveen 
fares for the daily journey and incomes. The households were 
classified in five groups according to income, which ranged from 
between 251. and 35^. to between 70J. and 8oj. a week. Their 
respective travelling expenses were : ir. 2\d., lorf., u. 4//., ir. 4//., 
and ir. ^\d. In the lowest income group, which comprised about 
one-third of all families under review', the average fares for the 
journey to work amounted thus to between 3'39 % and 4-75 % of 
the total income of the family. 

Most of these samples, it is true, refer to new housing estates 
on the fringe of the towns, where the burden of fares is higher 
than in the older •districts, but in fact a quite considerable pro¬ 
portion of workers are now housed on the outskirts. In Bir- 

^ Marion Fit^rald, Renls in Moubteomb, Brighton, 1939, p. 39. 

* Poptdation Problms of Estates, University of Liverpool, 1939, p. 18. 

’ M. S. Souter, E. H. Wilkins and P. Saigant Florence, JVtifrjfion emd Size of Fandlj, 
1942 (the inquiry rvas made in the Spring of 1939), pp- 44 and 45. 

* G. C. M. M’Gonigle and J. Kirby, Poverty and Public Health, J936, pp. 198,201. 
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mmgham for example only i8 8% of the working-class popu¬ 
lation live m the Central Wards a8 6% in the Middle Ring, and 
52 6% m the Outer Ring ‘ 

Fares and Rent —The conclusion from the foregoing sections 
IS that fares arc not proportional to wages neither arc the 
travelling expenses of individual workers taken into account in 
the determination of wage8»nor arc the costs of tra\cUing in any 
way assessable as a fixed percentage of the respective individual 
earnings or of the pooled incomes of the families This would 
mean that earners Imng within walking distance of their work¬ 
place enjoy m a theoretical sense, a quasi differential rent to the 
amount of their colleagues travelling costs Or 1$ the non 
expenditure on fares (or tha pay-ment of low fares) olTsct by higher 
costs of housing ’ It has indeed been widely held that such 
compensation takes place, in other words that as a rule high 
fares go with low rents, and vice versa In the A'ew iurrry 0/ 
l/indon Life and labour this view was voiced as follows * “ The 
cost of travel to and from work commonly bears an inverse 
relation to the level of house rent, the workman who moves 
away from the congested centre frequently paying more for travel 
and less for housing Thu opinion u based on the assumption 
that housing in the town centre and housing on the outskirts are 
the same thing so that the location is the only variable in the 
comparison On location depends the cost of the building site, 
and as sites in the centre are more valuable than at a dutance, 
the rent in the suburbs must be correspondingly lower This 
theory of a complementary character of fares and rents is borne 
out by the facts under certain conditions, namely where the 
comparison concerns dweibngs of similar age, size and type 
Oxford workers for instance, taking houses in Kidhngton arc 
indcmiufied for high travelling costs to Oxford by rents which are 
definitely lower than they would have to pay for similar houses m 
or nearer Oxford Less clear is the following case The London 
Passenger Transport Board undertook to prove that “ as the 
fare goes up the rent comes down ’ * Thu statement covers, 
however, only the new cottage estates , furthermore, merely the 


Uhl “ BounwHe VJl»ge Trust Reieirch PuU oition 194' 

Uhe figures relate to 1938) 

^Volurae I 1930 p 97 
Barlow Commus on Einimf p ^|6 
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fares of the householders are counted and no allowance made for 
the additional fares of secondary' earners. 

In both foregoing instances, the comparison concerns only 
houses built since igig. The samples do not, therefore, give a 
true picture of the actual condition. In fact, the difference 
between the accommodation available for working-class families 
in the centre and on the outskirts of large towns is a main feature 
of the housing development in the last two decades : most houses 
in the central districts arc old, many of the dwellings outworn, 
without modern amenities and not self-contained. The outlying 
suburbs and housing estates, on the contrary, consist largely or 
entirely of comparatively new buildings. In spite of some Jerry- 
building, the standard of these houses is greatly superior to the 
old accommodation prevalent in the central districts of the towns. 
Some of the new houses were furthermore erected in times of 
high building costs and high rates of interest. The public 
subsidies ^ven towards reducing their rent have not been 
sufficient to balance the aggregate increase of costs—hence the 
higher rents in outlying districts, ^vhich at the same time inflict 
higher travelling costs .on their residents. 

This state of affairs is confirmed from various sources. The 
very material of the New London Survey bears ^vitness to the fact 
that, in some cases at least, fares and rents, far from being com¬ 
pensatory, are more or less directly correlative. 

The four boroughs included in a sample inquiry ^ show the 
following weekly averages for rent and for fares respectively : 


Boroughs 

East Haln . 




Average 
rent (a) 
j. d. 

12 6 

Average fares 
per family {b\ 
s. d. 

6 8 

Stepney 




. to 2 

2 8 

Tottenham . 




12 4 

4 2 

Willesden . 


• 

• 

16 4 

4 li 


(a) Total Survey Samples ; jetiu London Surv^, Vol. Ill, pp. 355, 395, 403 ; and 
Vot VI, p. 461. 

(0) Families with more than one earner —see p. 186. 

This table shows that both repts and fares are lowest in Stepney, 
whilst East Hani combines the second highest rent wth the 
highest fares of the four boroughs reviewed. 

Further evidence for the cumulation of fare and rent is given 

* See p. 155 f. 
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by vanous recent invesligatwns of the cost of living m outlying 
housing estates , . r i 

In Stockton on-Tecs, two central areas from which lamiucs 
were moved to a new suburban estate bad average weekly rents 
of 4J Qd “ On their transfer to Mount Pleasant the commit- 
ments of the translated families were, by reason of higher 
increased by 41 ^d per week ’* * In addition fares up to ar oa 
per family per week became unavoidable 

Cl 1 r. -u* ^r,»t /iriivintf in 


to a new estate, unless tenants already possess bicycles " * 

It is, therefore, “ not uncommon to find people continuing 
to reside in unsatisfactory houses m the vicinity of their work 
rather than meur the additional expense of travelling costs from 
a suburb where housing conditions arc vastly superior . 
Correspondingly, there have been complaints that the inhabitants 
of outlying housing estates suffer from malnutnuon • they are 
at a loss to make both ends meet, as a result of high rent plus 
high fares 

The conclusions as to the money costs incurred bylheworkcr 
for the daily journey can be summed up as follows Fares, the 
main costs of travelling, ate related to the family budget rather 
than to the individual budget Fares are of very uneven 
incidence This unevenness is wholly borne by the worker, for 
under present conditions it is neither compensated by differential 
wages according to travelling expenses, nor counteracted by the 
rent 


2 THE HARDSHIPS 


“ When a person sells his service as a commodity he has to 
present himself where these services are to be dehvered; he 


* p C. M M Goiugle «nd 4 Kab/ p iiB 
Ml bus and a week, 
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cannot send them on like the merchant who sells material goods.” ^ 
The hardships, together with the costs of the journey to work, 
are directly felt by the travelling public and are often regarded 
as the main aspect of the whole matter. The hardships of the 
daily journey present the unambiguous problem of reducing 
them as far as possible. For this purpose, it is necessary exactly 
to know their causes, their nature and their magnitude. 

On the whole, the prices of the daily journey, paid in the 
three media of money, time and energy, are parallel and cumu¬ 
lative : long journeys arc usually costly and tiresome as well, 
while a penny ride, is unlikely to involve much loss of time or 
great fatigue. However, there arc also features of interchange¬ 
ability of the three items, that is to say, it is to a certain degree 
possible to reduce one or two of tliem at the ex'pense of the third : 
an employee ^vho can afford a private car for his daily journey 
reduces the time and probably the strain, as compared with 
transport by a public conveyance ; a man, on the other hand, 
who does not mind the ozertion of cycling to work minimises 
the costs and often saves time ; a person, finally, who puts up 
with loss of time by waiting can travel by an early ^vorkmen’s 
train at a cheap rate. The first device, the private car, has not 
so far attained practical importance for the journey to work in 
this country or on the Continent, whilst it plays an outstanding 
part in the U.S.A. The second method, cycling, is good for fit 
persons in fair weather, provided the journey is not too long and 
does not lead through dangerous streets and traffic jams. - The 
fact that workmen’s trains are run only up to 8 a.m. means 
in many cases a serious prolongation of the time spent on the 
journey.® 

In view of the, cumulative character, as well as of the inter¬ 
changeability, of the three media in which the journey to work 
is paid for, it would be convenient to measure them all by the 
same yard-stick. An interesting attempt has been made by a 
Dutch •writer to express the burdens of loss of time and of the 
strain of the journey to Avork in terms of money, so that they 


' P. Sargant Florence, Economics of Fatigue and Unrest, 1924, p. 61. 

’ The problem of making c>'cling safe has not ■>'et been solved. Separate cycle- 
tracks, “ regarded by many people as the main hope ... break off at all road junctions, 
■"'hich are just the spots where accidents arc most frequent ” (H. A. Tripp, Town 
Planning and Fond Traffic, 1942, p-aS). 
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> See p 138 
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minutes in central districts, but in the suburbs, where the building 
density is low, it may require 15 minutes or more to reach the 
nearest stop or station. There follows the wait for train, bus 
or tram—a short intert'al if all goes ^veII, but a long one if the 
vehicle is late or overcrowded. The time spent in the carriage 
on actual travelling is the third stage of tlie journey. Those 
travellers are fortunate who can catch a through train to their 
destination—^for many the journey involves one or more changes, 
each of which means another period of waiting. Then there is 
the walk from tlie station or stop to the door of the firm’s 
premises. This is the last stage of the journey for employees of 
small and medium-sized Avorks. In large factories, however, 
Avherc a number of workshops are spread over an extensive site, 
each employee clocks in at his department. This procedure adds 
as much as ten minutes to the journey in some cases. 

Even though the total journey is made up of these stages, 
the sum of their duration in minutes does not give the whole 
span of time to be reckoned uath. If work starts at 8 a.m. and 
the time which a given employee needs for the journey from door 
to door is, say, three-quarters of an hour, it is more likely than 
not that he or she leaves home at 7 a.m., instead of 7.15 as one 
would expect. The reason is the necessity to be punctual. 
Firms enforce timekeeping by their employees by regulations of 
discipline and wage-cuts ; these vary in their strictness but make 
the fear of being late- a very real one.^ The transport serAuces 
cannot be expected to Avork exactly according to schedule, and 
delay is beyond the passenger’s control, especially Avhere the 
journey im'olves changing of A'ehicles. TraA^ellers ha\^e, there¬ 
fore, to alloAV for possible delay by inserting a number of minutes, 
up to over a quarter of an hour, into their morning’s timetable. 
The true duration of the journey to AVork is thus the net duration 
plus some additional time to provide a buffer, as it Avere, against 
the risk of being late.= 

A grievous loss of time is imposed on many users of Avork- 
men’s trains by the discontinuation of this cheap service after 
8 a.m. For tliose Avhose Avork starts at 9 o’clock the arrival 
at the terminus before 8 o’clock means a sheer Avaste of 

^ In one firm at least, the factor)" doors were closed five minutes after the start of 
"■■ork ; employees arriving late were not admitted and lost the wages for the whole 
day. 

’Sec pp. 135/6. 
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tunc This question wH be disciissed in the section on measures 
of relief , 

The available information on the actual lime taken up by 
travelling m general and on the incidence of long journeys in par¬ 
ticular IS scanty ^Vhcn data ire given of the length of the daily 
journey, this is usually done »n terms of mileage ^ The distance 
as the crow flies is easy to delcrmine and may be helpful as a 
preliminary measuring rod for the purposes of foivn and country 
planning and of transport What matters (or the traieller, 
however, u the time nerfed for the journey ThcdifTcrcncc can 
be observed at Corby, the new works town of Messrs Stewarts 
and Lloyds in Northamptonshire, where “ even those living just 
oppositethttworkshavetogosomething like anule andaquartcr 
j 1 ^ , «l,^ ra Iwav and to reach the works entrance” * 

. . . —/ have 

* . - uitjcal 

Part They show a retnarEauie \aii.i w * ‘ flerent 

places and distncts diflercnt industries and different types of 
workers Some firms, mostly of moderate sire, continue, as in 
the old days, to draw the bulk of their labour from the village 
in which the factory is situated Long journeys, on the other 
hand, prevail in the large towns, espeaally in Greater London, 
and jn such distncts ui the country where a shifting of industry 
has occurred further among the employees of very large plants 
where thousands of persons are occupied oi one site In such 
places considerable proportions of employees have journeys of an 
hour or more, both in the morning and ervemng 

So far, no general standard has been evolved for the duration 
of the daily journey—the lime of 30 minutes which some ivntcrs 
stipulate as the maximum, is m many cases impracticable On 
the other hand, it is obvious that the drawbacks of lengthy 
journeys arc bang increasingly appreciated The Minister of 
Labour (Mr Bevin) wants ‘‘ to sec such staggenng of hours 
that m the majority of cases we get a person fiom his home to hu 
work in half an hour ’ » Factory Inspectors have for some 

* For uutance ,n theubleoo ihe wwfcfilacnof IbeirnasUc^ the LC.C. housing 
and m the report cm condiQoos m the South \\ ilo Coalfield {tee Sutistwal 

•G Boomphrry “Industry ewaes wCorby rcth htarch rj 35 » 

p 4JI See also p 93 

House of Commons aTthNovaDber 1940 fiensarJ coh 306 
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years already taken up the question of reasonable duration of 
the journey in cases of a firm’s application for a permit to work 
two shifts. In Leek, Staffs., for instance, there were difficulties, 
“as so many women residing in the Potteries were employed ” ; 
a condition was therefore imposed “ requiring the employers to 
provide means of transport. The women employed on eight- 
hour sliifts have special buses, and the journey takes i to i J hours, 
whereas the journey without special buses takes i-J to 2 hours 
Some firms pay attention to the daily journey when recruiting 
their staff and do not draw from beyond certain distances ; at 
a department store in Liverpool, for instance, “ about half an 
hour is the time allowed to come to business ... a few people 
are living at roughly 40 minutes’ train journey, but these are 
the exception Another pertinent statement is : “ When we 
are engaging employees, we realise that it is very important that 
they shall be able to get to these works very easily from their 
home.” ® This attitude may seem sound policy on the part of 
individual firms, but it must be kept in mind that if it were 
general, remote districts and outlying housing estates rnight be 
entirely cut off from employment. From declining and tem¬ 
porarily depressed industries some instances are recorded where 
those employees who live at a distance from the works are dis¬ 
missed first.* 

6 Strain 

It is by now generally recognised that many journeys to 
work impose a strain on the daily traveller, impairing both his 
personal well-being and his working efficiency. In the words of 
the Barlow Report (p. 91) : ‘‘ Travelling . . . can hardly fail to 
have, adverse effects on health and to result in fatigue (and) loss 
of energy . . . There can be little doubt, too, that these adverse 
effects on the workers are reflected in no small measure on their 
efficiency and output, and, in turn, on the employers’ cost of 
production.” As the wording of this statement indicates, the 
realisation of the ill-effects of daily travelling under prevailing 

' Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops, 1928, p. 52 

® Answer to the Industrial Welfare Society. It is not clear whether tlie walk 
to the station and waiting time are included. 

’ Ibid. 

* Second Industrial Surv^ of South Woles, Vol. Ill, p. 35 ; also occurrences in Holland 
ond Germany. 
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conditions u founded on general unprcssioa rather than m 
exact knowledge No special unestigaiion of the strain inwls-ed 
in regular tTBSclhng has been pubhshed tn lha country But in 
the speech already quoted, Mr Bevan said that “ cxpencncc 
show-n that where you can get a person from his home to tne 
factory in half to three-quarters of an hour, as against the hour 
or two hours that it is taking now in many cases, you inwca^ 
production by 9 or io%* It would be scry helpful if tte 
material on which thu statement is based could be made public, 
particularly d it makes possible the determination of an 
« 5 iTelaUon between the duration of the daDy journey and the 
output A few icntause inquiries into this matter base been 
made in Germany *■ 

The scaraiy of information u largely explained by the u« 
that, unlike costs and loss of time, the strain cannot be assessed 
m definite units Fares ate measurable m shilhngs and pence, 
duraUon in hours and nunutes, but the strum has to be gauged 
by description of the mconscmences mlhcted on the travdJers 
and by the effects on health and eOiacncy Attempts (both 
m previous and in the present imestigations) at an accurate 
assessment of the strain will be discussed m Part B of this stud) * 
The results so far obtained do not lend themselses to genoahsa' 
tion, but rather serse to shed light on the complooty of the 
problem and to indicate the lines which further research might 
follow Inquiry mto the strain of daily tra\ clbog must consider 
four pomts causes of the siram, types of persons afTecied , 
different forms of the harm suffered , and effects on cffiacncy 
The mere durauon of the journey is a strum m itsdf An 
hour’s tru\elling both morning and esemng, added to a workmg 
day of 8 J hours • and a rmdday break of an hour, makes a total 
of ele%en and a half hours away from home. It is obvious that 
this has a direct bearing on the times and types of meals and on 
the opportumty for sport and exercise m the open air Lengthy 
journeys added to a twdvc hour shift curtail even the hours of 
sleep The question is whether a lumt can be set, from the point 
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of view of industrial health, to the duration of the daily journey, 
either generally or in conjunction with the length of the working 
day proper. 

The circumstances of the daily journey by pubUc means of 
transport need detailed examination, in order to apportion the 
responsibility for strain amongst the various features. These are ; 
first, the inconveniences of the various stages of the journey, 
walk to and firom the station, waiting, queueing, changing 
vehicles; secondly, the condition in the conveyances, viz., 
standing sandwched in overcrowded compartments and the 
stuffy atmosphere which tires and fosters contagion; further, 
superimposed on all other items, a constant hurry and nervous 
tension due to the fear of being late ; and lastly, equally influenc¬ 
ing each phase of the journey, bad weather. 

Bad weather is also the chief enemy of cycling in this country ; 
during the wanter months the number of persons who cycle to work 
drops sharply. The London Passenger Transport Board reports 
that" inclement weather aggravates the difficulties of meeting the 
peak flow to and fiom the factories, as many users of pedal cycles 
then prefer to travel in greater comfort in the Board’s vehicles 
Similar reports, from other parts of the coimtry, were made by 
member firms of the Industrial Welfare Society. On the other 
hand, this method of transport is free from most of the drawbacks 
of public transportation. Not the least advantage is that the 
cyclist is, to some degree, out at his own time ; one minute lost 
does not mean for him the missing of train or bus. The Con¬ 
tinental investigations pointed to the adverse effects of the physical 
exertion involved in cycling ; ® but this was largely ascribed to 
a hilly countryside and referred, in the years of the German 
inflation, partly to rmdernourished workers. Nevertheless, the 
fatigue from cycling is not negligible. This is indicated by the 
fact that cycling to work finds comparatively little favour %vith 
female workers, in spite of this being often not only the cheapest 
but also the quickest method of transport.® Girls have" another 
reason, however, which may be at least as effective in keeping 
them from cycling, namely consideration for their clothes. The 
difference in dress habits which still, if in diminishing degree, 

* L.P.T.B., Fowlh Annual Report, p. 26. 

* These remarks also apply to lengthy tvalking, though probably not to the same 
uegree as to cycling. 

’ Sec the findings at Achillc Serre Ltd., p. 143. 
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distinguishes the “ black-coated from the manual workman is 
much less marked among females The factory girl s apparel is 
essentially of the same kind as that of the shop assistant or clerk 
It IS tovmwcar, not really suitable as a cycling outfit 

It must be assumed that the strain of travelling is felt unevenly 
by different ty^iCs of persons , separate examination is requued 
of males and females, juveniles and elderly workers, office 
employees and those with non sedentary occupations 

Too hide IS known about the various forms of the harm done , 
It may result m specific complaints of the respiratory or digestive 
systems but it may also make itself felt as general tiredness and 
nervousness ‘ Vastly more days arc lost from vague, ill defined 
but no doubt very real, disability due to ennui than from all 
the recognised industrial diseases together”* How much of 
this disabiUty and ennut 1$ caused by the strain of ihe daily 
journey ’ 

To examine these complamls is actually a matter for medical 
research , but in some cases it u possible to get mfonnatjon from 
rt ptrusdl of a firm s personnel records on absenteeism and of the 
pay roll If the length and circumstances of the daily journey 
have an influence on health and efficiency, this should be traceable 
in the ropective employees proneaess to sickness and accidents 
and m the amount of wages earned by them on piece rates The 
relevant German investigations found indeed a definite correla- 
tion between the length and discomfort of the journey and 
absenteeism due to sickness, also a similar correlation between 
the hardships of the journey and accident rates, and finally an 
inverse corrclauon between the Iravclhng hardships and the 
wages earned * But these mquincs have been in the nature of 
^wment rather than of final establishmcnt—tbe matter wants 
lurthcr illumination* 
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3 MEASURES OF RELIEF^ 

The price paid for the journey to work in costs and hardships 
is high ; to many ivriters it seems indeed so high as to justify 
the demand that daily travel should be abolished. Yet, as has 
been shmvn in the preceding chapter, some of the journeys fulfil 
wholesome functions in the modem social and econonaic system, 
and others are caused by hard facts of a topographical nature 
(namely the existing location of industrial and residential 
districts, respectively) which may often be neither inevitable nor 
useful, but which cannot now be undone for many years to come. 
Travelling to work by masses of earners has, therefore, to be 
accepted as unavoidable for the time being. As no panacea can 
be found for the complex grievances, it is all the more important, 
and fortunately possible, to some degree to relieve the various 
complaints. Sometimes comparatively small measures have a 
considerable effect. 

a Measures by Firms 

The Five-day Week ,—The five-day week is a helpful device : 
it reduces by a full sixth the number of journeys and ivith it the 
cost, loss of time and strain involved. To minimise the em¬ 
ployees’ travelling is one of the main considerations prompting 
firms to introduce the five-day week. The five-day week “ is 
more often found in cases where workers have to travel long 
distances to their work than where they live around the factory 
Instances are given of a firm which had moved from South 
London to the Reading district: “ the five-day system was 
mainly started because many of the original workers continued 
to reside in London, and so much time was taken in travelling ” ; 
and of cases in Birmingham where “ in factories in ivhich labour 
is drawn from the Black Country it is specially convenient since 
it is not necessary to make the long journey on Satmrdays ”.® 
The working hours lost through not opening on Saturday morning 
are usually added to the five remaining days. As shoivn by the 
following case, this can lead even to a two-fold saving of fares : 

^ See the author’s articles “ The Journey to Work ” in Induslrial Welfare, July 
*936 ; January 1938 ; and April 1940. 

* Annual Report of the CKef Inspector of Factories and Workshops, 1929, p. 52. 

’Ibid., 1927, p. 57. 
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The main reason for adc^Uon (rf thc^fivc-^V v.celt) in tl« 


Saturday morning gam %va$ the usual starting time bclore 
the advent of the five day wedc, uhen it was changed to 8 30 a-tn., 
and incidentally allowed worken to make use of workmen’s tickets. 
For factories, the short hours worked on the Saturday make 
this day the obvious choice for being dropped as a working day 
Retail shops, on the other hand, might consider adopting the 
practice of the big department stores in Pans tn mcw of the 
fact that housewives are busy at home after the week end they 
used to keep the shops closed on Monday mornings If dilTcrcnt 
business branches could agree to close on different days, this 
organisation of the five-day week would not only reduce the 
total number of journeys but, being a ** slaggcnng " of working 
days, would also relieve the overcrowding of vc^cles and the 
traffic congestion on each day kVheiher the rrform can be 
earned so far or not, there is no doubt that from the point of 
view of lessening the costs and hardships of the journey to work, 
the five-day system is strongly to be advocated 

’ Staggmni' of IForfang Hmts —Much interest has recently 
been focused on the “staggering ’ of working houn k\'hilc 
this device does not reduce the number of journeys nor the amount 
of fares, it relieves the rush hour traffic, A great deal of the 
strain of the journey to work is due to the fact that many thousands 
hurry to their work at the same time If the cataract of worker 
amving at the conventional lime can be regulated into an even 
flow over an extended penod, many of the traffic difficulties will 
be elnrunated Less crowding within the vehicles and less 
waiung, queueing and straphanging will result There will also 
be less congestion in the stiects and consequently a shortening of 
the time taken on the journey 

It must not be overlooked, hovrever, that "staggering” 
involves considerable difSculUcs, it ts a problem of business 
organisation, and it also requires very careful dovetailing of the 
transport services. An object lesson, both of the achicv ements 
and limitations of the scheme, is the introduction and operation 
of a staggering scheme at Austm’s, Longbndge, which is described 

1930,?. 62 
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in die Statistical Part. Similar schemes in other countries seem 
to confirm that “ staggering ” is a suitable device for very big 
works or groups of factories, w'herc numerous employees are 
concentrated on the outskirts of a town.^ 

Some years ago the Siemenswerke in Berfin^Spandau set the 
times for starting work at interv^als of ten minutes for different 
units. At die Ford Motor Works in Detroit, U.S.A., the “ stag¬ 
ger” extends over two hours. In the administrative centre of 
Washington, “staggering” ivas necessitated not so much by the 
crowding of public conveyances as by the congestion of the streets 
by private cars, because so many of the civil servants arrive in 
dicir own cars. 

In business and shopping centres, on the other hand, where 
the conflux consists of the employees of a number of firms, often 
belonging to the same trade, more intricate problems arise which 
make it doubtful -whether the scheme is practicable at aU. Agree¬ 
ment on the starting and stopping times of these firms is necessary ; 
but can an Oxford Street shop, for instance, be expected to close 
half or even a quarter of an hour earlier than his next-door 
competitor ? Would “ staggered ” opening and closing times of 
the various firms be in the interest of the bu>ing public, con¬ 
sidering that it reduces the opportunity of selecting the wanted 
articles from amongst the stocks of several firms ? The incon¬ 
venience to the customers would be increased if, in order to do 
justice to the shops, a system of monthly rotation as to the times 
were introduced. 

Some degree of staggering already exists through the fact that 
large towns, particularly London, have several centres, demanding 
journeys of different lengths from the main residential districts. 

In one important respect, the development during recent 
decades has brought a compression rather than a staggering of 
the period when work starts. Formerly, factories began work 
earlier in the morning than shops and offices ; with the shortening 
of working hours in industry, however, the starting times of 
manual workers have become later and thus drarvn nearer to 
those of clerical and commercial employees. This fact is of 
consequence for the appreciation of the Railway Companies’ 

_ 'J. E. Cowderoy describes staggering of hours for outlying factory groups in w'ax- 
time London in “ Public Co-operation in Transport ”, Journal of the Insiiiuie of 
Transport, January 1943. 
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policy of operating workmen’s trains only up to 8 a m , as will 

be discussed in a subsequent paragraph 

Other Mearvrts —It does not seem unlikely that more exact 
investigations than have been made so far will confirm the harm 
caused by the fear of being late, both in adding to the time 
allowed for the journey and as a major cause of nersous strain 
In that case, the rem^y will ha\e to be a relaxation of time¬ 
keeping rules although these arc at present thought necessary 
in the interest of output and discipline There are certainly 
cases m which late comers disturb the process of production , 
but not all earners arc employed at conveyor belts making a 
whole gang dependent on each other, nor are they all members 
of a tcim getting group ivagcs Experience in the present war 
shows that ngid time keeping regulations can m many cases be 
relaxed wthout senous harm to efficiency In this as in other 
respects good management should not find it impossible to 
reconcile the requirements of factory, shop or office with the 
human needs of the employees 

A modest contnbuuon towards shortening the daily journey 
can be made by firms which have branches situated in various 
districts of a town, by transferring employees to branches which 
are nearer to their homes Such a transfer was earned out some 
years ago by the municipal Gas Works m Berlin, and it has been 
practised by Messn Marks & Spencer m London Where U 
can be applied tins method reduces the length of the daily 
journey together isith the cost and the strain, but it is limited in 
Its possibilities Employees arc transferred only in cases of very 
long journeys, because a frequent exchange of personnel would 
be harmful to the team work in the branches A strict system 
of local recruiting is not possible with the present location of 
residential and business districts, and the advantages of the 
mobility of labour m a large town would thereby be lost 

As already mentioned, in large factories where a number of 
tvorkshops are spread over an extensive site, each employee clocks 
in at his department, which may be as much as ten mmutes’ walk 
from the gate Where access to the works, whether by road or 
by rail is from several directions, help can be given to the em 
ployces by providing several entrances, while for cyclists further 
tune may be saved by placu^ cycle sheds at convenient points 
within the factory grounds 
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Within the ■working day, rest-pauses and the supply of good 
meals in the works canteen do much to counteract the strain of 
the journey as well as the normal fatigue of the working hours.^ 

h Measures in the Sphere of Transport 

Every technical improvement in the transport services 
reduces the loss of time and the discomfort of tlie daily journey. 
Such measures are the running of tlirough trains, of more frequent 
trains, of longer trains, and similar de'vices in road traffic. It is 
clear, however, that in the more serious cases of overcrowding 
and congestion such as prevail in the large to\yns, and notably 
in London, tlie success of these measures is relatively slight. 

Workmen's Trains. —Workmen’s trains, which have been re¬ 
peatedly dealt -with in this chapter, must be discussed here from 
a particular viewpoint. On the one hand, their raison d’Slre 
is to relieve the financial burden of the fares ; on the other hand, 
severe grievances are inflicted on many users of these trains in 
strain and loss of time. The questions are whether and how the 
hardships can be mitigated. 

It ^vill clear the issue to compare present conditions wth those 
in the early times of the operation of workmen’s trains. In 
the i88o’s and ’go’s, workmen’s trains from Walthamstow and 
Edmonton to Liverpool Street were run only up to 6.47 a.m. 

“ The Railway Companies have somewhat underestimated the 
evils of a wage-earner being landed in London one or two hours 
or more before his work begins ”, was a judgement in the Court 
of the Railway and Canal Commission in the Matter of an 
Inquiry under the Cheap Trains Act, 1883.- The situation has 
not materially changed in the last 40 or 50 years ; in 1936, the 
medical officer of Harrods, London, for instance, made the same 
complaint about “ the increase of the working day by members 
of tlie staff (especially juniors) who make use of tlie workmen’s 
■ tickets to save expense, though not obliged to travel at tlie early 
hour required because of their starting work”. 

Workmen’s trains, it is true, are now being run up to 8 a.m. 
(arrival at tlie terminus), but the number of trains run shortly 
before 8 o’clock is quite inadequate to cope ivith the demand, 
so that many persons have to go by earlier trains ; in addition, 

* See pp. 35 and 69. 

“Report from Select Committee on Workmen’s Trairjs, 297, 1903, pp. 44/5. 

c» 
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hours of work, m many London firms at least, do not begin before 
9am, the time lag between arrival at the station and clocking* 
in time thus remains Severe crowding in the workmen’s trams 
and the ensuing discomfort is the other grievance In this 
respect, an ironical development has taken place conditions 
have become equal to those of ordinary business traffic—not 
through improvement m the service of the workmen’s trains, but 
through detcnoration of the ordinary tram service during the rush 
hours Overcrowding of the vehicles (and congestion of the 
streets) before the opening and after the closing of shops and 
offices u so intense as to be little better than that of workmen’s 
trains The overcrowding of workmen's trams has thus largely 
become part of the general problem of the traffic peak An 
extension of the operation of workmen’s trams beyond 8 a tn , 
while afibrding some relief, would on the whole narrow the 
period of the rush hours and thus intensify the pressure 

Thu u demonstrated by two diagrams showing the Ixmdon 
peak traffic on the Dutnet Line (Whitechapel Station) and on 
the Morden Edgware Line (Oval Station) icspecuvcly * At 
Whitcdiapel, the Westbound loadings of the trams are about 
12 500 at 8 a m (per half hour), 8,000 at 8 30, and jo, 000 at 
gam, while the available seats are about 4 000 This means 
that even m the interval between 8 o’clock, when the work¬ 
men’s tickets lose their validity, and 9 o’clock, when the ordinary 
traffic u at its highest, the tram loadmg u twice the seating 
capacity On the Morden Edgwaie Line, the drop between 
the two peaks (both about 12,000) a sharper, viz to under 
7 000, while the number of scats u between 4 000 and 5 000 
In thu c^e, a half hour extension of the availability of work- 
i! r ^ would bnng some relief (moreover, the seats pro- 
wded ^orc 8 o clock might be brought to the full capacity 
reached for the ordinary traffic an hour later) In ouUymg 
factory districts, on the other hand, heavy workmens traffic is 
■ ess traffic 

• ■ 1 s Uckets 


■ view, be 

^siuie and would facilitate the siaggcimg of worbng hours 
But the mam problem is inward travel 

The situauon needs considcrauon from a wider angle Cir- 
* UP T B TSirrf Amul Rtporl Frontupi^cf 
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cumstances Avith a direct bearing on the operation of workmen’s 
trains have changed so considerably as to call for a reorgani¬ 
sation, or at least for an amendment, of the existing regulations 
for workmen’s tickets. From the beginning up to this day, 
the reduction of fares by workmen’s tickets has been intended 
to assist low-paid ^vo^kers, while the transport undertakings were 
and are to earn the revenue from the fares of the ordinary business 
trafRc. Formerly, when the starting time of factories was dis¬ 
tinctly separate from those of offices and shops, the discontinuation 
of workmen’s trains after 8 a.m. served as a criterion of bona- 
fide workers. As shorvn above, ho^vever, the two periods of 
traffic have dra-wn closer together. Furthermore, it is now not 
always factorj' operatives who earn the lowest -^vages, thus most 
needing cheap fares, but rather juvenile and other lorv-paid 
employees of business houses which do not open before 9 a.m. 
Modem conception of the workers’ welfare, however, regards 
hanging about the station as liighly objectionable. 

•Thus, the intended beneficiaries of cheap tickets carmot no^v 
be classified by either time of transportation or rough grouping of 
occupations. A more specific selection has become necessary, 
in order to ensure that those—and only those—who need it, get 
extra cheap transport without sacrificing an hour or more of their 
morning sleep. Under the present system it is not possible to 
“ pick and choose the people to push up ” into the later period, 
at reduced fares.^ But such discrimination is just the method 
which would serve the purpose. In Belgium, as described in the 
Statistical Part, every buyer of an ahonnement i’ouvrier has to 
produce a document sho\vmg him to be a bona-fide worker 
under tlie terms of the workmen’s trains act. In this country', it 
does not seem necessary to subject the bulk of the users of work¬ 
men’s tickets to such a scheme, which, moreover, involves con¬ 
siderable administrative work. It should be possible to find an 
intermediate solution : up to 8 a.m., everybody nright use 
workmen’s tickets, as at present, while those who are to be 
entitled to reduced fares after that hour would need certificates 
showing their claim ; new regulations would have to fix the 
categories of eligible persons, mainly according to the amount of 
\vages earned. Such a procedure would only be an expansion 
of some existing schemes. On the railw'ays, for instance, season 
‘Frank Pick, Barlow Commission Evidenu, p. 417. 
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uckcu for pcnoili from i month iipwirdj arc i«uc<J at luff ntw 
to Nvorkcrs under itj ycarj who earn no more tlian tOr pcrr^ccl’ 
Tljc principle of a Hat ntc, t e uniform farra for Jocal joumc>i 
of any IcngUi » applied m some large American and Contincnu! 
towns hut has on the whole found no place in the transport 
system of this country l-rom the point view of the worker » 
journey the mam considerations arc (i) Penons with tong duty 
journeys have their fares appreenWy rcducttl under a flat rate 
scheme (2) Unless the maximum distances over wtiich the 
flat rate works arc fairly sliort a flat rate u bound to depend on 
public subsidies because traflic over short dutanca would not 
bear the increases of fares implied m an equalisation (3) flat 
rates are a tcrnplation to iptrsd the conutbatiom rurtlicr and 
thus to increase iravcllmg and aggravate tlic Ims of time and the 
strain sufTered 

tnewta%tnenl tf f ncatt Ttvupott ~Tlic advantages of cycling 
to work lioili to the indm luali et nccrncsl and as a relief of the 
pressure on public conveyances make eiieouragrtnent of the 
use of bicycles the nght policy This is increasingly recognised 
by employers who provade cycle sheds at suitable points wathm 
the worb premises and facilitate the purchase of bicycles by 
their employees fir msunce by supplying them at wholesale 
prica During the winter months, many workers cycle in fair 
wcailicr only and go by public conveyance when il u \»et, the 
transport agencies are usually expected to cope waih tins bad 
weather demand for additional seating capacity * 

It is to be expected that after the war the ownership of onvatc 
motor can wil! «pand The relief thereby afforded to public 
transport depends not only on the number of cars thus used but 
also on the number of persons earned by each car Up to the 
present war, it was an offence for several people to contribute 
to tlie costs of a car which they used m common unless they 
obtained a Pufai c Service Vehicle Licence and a Road Fund 
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Licence.^ This regulation was bound to put a severe check 
on the sharing of cars by ■svorkers, although there is evidence 
that to some extent the ruling was circumvented. It is to be 
hoped that the emergency measures which, in the earlier part of 
the war, encouraged the sharing of cars in order to save petrol, 
on the one hand, and to ease the pressure of the rush-hour traffic, 
on the other hand, ■will be continued, in some form or otlier, in 
peace time. A lesson can be learned from conditions in the 
United States, where the ownership of cars is widespread among 
all classes of the population, unhampered by the imposition of 
special licences. Several American investigations illustrate the 
frequency of the car-sharing habit in that count^J^ In 1936, a 
special Workers’ Transportation Count rvas taken of the 30,000 
employees of four automobile (and accessory) factories in Flint 
(hlichigan) ;" it showed that trvo-thirds of the total reached the 
workplace by private car, the greater part of them sharing it 
■with at least one other, but more often with two or more persons. 
53'9% of the w'orkers spent 15 minutes or less on their journey, 
and a further 37-5 %, 20 to 30 minutes ; over nine-tenths, there¬ 
fore, had not more than half-an-hour’s ride. This would have 
been impossible if two-thirds of the workers had not travelled by 
car. A small sample inquiry in several places in another 
American State ’ showed that only in a minority of cases 
was- the car shared by members of tlie same household. It 
W’as usually non-relati\es who ^vcrc picked up at their mvn 
houses, each passenger being carried by private car from door 
to door. 

The measures of relief wliich can be applied in the spheres 
of factoiy'^ organisation and transport service are all of relatively 

the bases. The Traffic Commissioneis have sanctioned this reguiation. The has 
might, of course, make a second journey to pick up tire remainder, but they would 
be late for work. This firm has not found it possible (as others have done) to rela.v 
the time-keeping rules, but expects the fair-weather cyclists to travel by train in 
bad_ sveather, which takes longer than by bus and means a walk in the rain from the 
station to the works. Such a policy obidously discoxuages cycling to work. The 
firm_subsidizes the bus service and, in order to make it pay, deliberately discourages 
cycling to work by the employees. 

^ In May 1939, five men were fined at Cowbridge (Glamorgmi) Police Court for 
tlius “ acting in direct competition svith the public service vriiicle system ”. Tlic 
Times, 17th May, 1939. 

* Unpublished material, obtained in 1937 through courtesy of the American 
Association of Planning Officials. 

’ Massachusetts. I am indebted to Professor Carle Zimmerman, Harvard, for 
thb information. 
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modest importance The major solution must be sought m trwn 
planning TIic urban tagout as rccnmmrndrd from tl c point of 
view of Uic dail> journey v.ill l>e di«cti«r(l in Clnplcr V It vull 
liicrc be shoviTi that U c burden td'daily tn\ filing can be lessened 
m two v.ays the number as well as the length and itram of 
journeys to ssork. can be reduced 



Chapter IV 

THE DAILY JOURNEY AND 
. COMMUNITY LIFE 

I Severance of Dwelling Place and 
Workplace 

so far, the discussion has been focused on the journey to work 
and its immediate implications. Beyond these, however, the 
daily journey also has important bearings on the broader aspects 
of community life. In the following chapters, therefore, the 
journey itself rail be left out of account and consideration given 
to the problems arising out of the severance bet%veen dwelling 
and workplace and to the implicatiorts for towm planning. 

I THE EMERGENCE OF SPECIALISED TYPES OF PLACES 

As a result of the daily travelling to work of masses of earners, 
“ for localities situated wthin a region of highly organised 
industry, separate account must be taken of both a night and a 
day population, the two often differing wdely from each other 
in number and constitution According to this “ new factor 
in demography ”, four types of places can be distinguished. 

(1) Places which are, as in old times, self-sufficient labqur 
markets, that is to say, where the residents, and residents only, 
work in the locality. 

(2) Places whose night and day populations are approximately 
the same in number, but different in constitution. This occurs 
where the dmly influx and outflow of ^vorkers are numerically 
equal. Such a state of affairs makes the number of people 
affiliated to the place greater than the number of its inhabi¬ 
tants, for both residents who work else^vhere and persons 
coming in to work from outside share the town’s life in certain 

^ Census of England and Wales, 1921, Worhplaca in London and Jive Home Counties, 
p. iii. 
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respects * On the other hand, the entire Civic interests of neither 
group are centred m the one place This kind of place occupies 
an intermediate position between the first mentioned and the 
following types 

(3) Places where the night population considerably out¬ 
numbers the day population, 1 e residential places or 
“ dormitories ” 

(4) Places where, on the contrary, the day population pre¬ 
ponderates , such are distributive and commercial centres and 
factory districts (No term has so far been coined to denote 
this counterpart of the dormitory ) 

The emergence of places of the two last named types has been 
a conspicuous feature of urban development in recent decades 
Dormitones and exclusive workplaces arc complementary, each 
representing part of the former comprehensive locality Both 
types of place come into being either hy the transformation of an 
old locality or by the creation of a nesv specialised place These 
differences of age and origin produce localities of different 
character 

a Workplaces 

An outstanding example of the “ divorce between residence 
and workplace , the City of London, has already been men¬ 
tioned hfany other business centres in London and other 
large towns show similar though less pronounced conditions 
Such urban districts undergo an atrophy of the elements per- 
taimng to private life, m fact, day ” population is only a 
workmg day populaUon, compnsiog earners only The signifi¬ 
cant fcaturt;of the transformation of a compound place or district 
into a business centre is a growing specialisation of its character 
and funcuons in accordance wlh the demands of the bread¬ 
winners Chumhes are empty on Sundays from the lack of 
rra ents m such a distnct, the same happens to schools m the 
absimce of a child population, housewives are almost non- 
existcnt—htoce the disappearance of shops for the everyday 
needs of a family Instead, there is a notable selection of shops 
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—on the one hand subsidiaries to the main business carried on, 
such as stationery, contrivances for -window-dressing, or surgical 
instruments, on the other hand supply of certain consumers’ 
goods and services, shops for men’s attire,'barbers, tobacconists, 
perhaps a few bookshops, and gardening and sports shops. 

An interesting effect on the life of districts of the distance 
between home and -^vork is the gro\vth of a catering industry. 
Establishments catering for the lunches of masses of earners have 
developed mushroom-like in business centres of all kinds during 
tire last few decades. To have regular meals in restaurants— 
whether it is a hot t-svo-course meal or a sandwich-snack—is a 
great alteration, sociological as weU as economic, in the habits 
of the -working population ; especially for females this is a rather 
revolutionary innovation. 

In'many parts of the country', ho-svever, working-class house¬ 
holds have not quite parted %vith the custom that the housendfe, 
from the sum handed to her by the earners, has to pro-vide all 
meals for the family ; earners take to the workplace sandwiches 
or cooked food for warming up. This tradition of the working- 
class budget has been described as holding back the development 
of works canteens : the meal in the canteen, even if cheaper or 
better than the food brought from the worker’s home, would 
have to be paid for from his pocket-money, -svhile the -weekly 
sum handed to his rvife or mother covers the supply of a lunch 
to be taken-to the rvorkplace. The habit of taking the midday 
meal to the workplace has, on the other hand, changed the kind 
of food consumed by urban workers. One instance is “ cubes of 
condensed beef essences. Now that these are obtainable in small 
one-person packings, they are much used instead of cold tea or 
beer by those members of a family %vho go out to work and take 
tlieir dinner -with tliem The -war has changed the situation, 
and tlie custom of ha-ving a hot midday meal in the canteen -will 
probably not disappear when peace comes. 

The business centre shows the shrivelling of a complete 
community -\rith aU the many-sided functions of a mature to^vn 
into a locality where only trade is carried on. In contrast to 
the older districts wliich undergo a gradual modification. Trading 
Estates are a new form of lay-out, meant from the start to con¬ 
centrate exclusively on industrial activities. “ Trading Estates 

^ jVfio Survey of London Life end Labour, Vol. VI, p. 306. 
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set out to offer faalities and attractions to indusines seelung 
]ocabon, but provision is not made by the estate companies, 
except to a small extent, for housing the workers employed 
on tlic estate ” * In Trafford Park, for instance, where approxi 
mately 50,000 worken are employed by some 200 firms, only 
about 700 houses have been built for “ the key men who ha%c 
to be wthin call of ibc factories at all hours ” * Similarly, 
about 100 houses have been provided on the Slough Tradti^ 

• (. 

Areas As these estates were started with a view to grappling 
Mth the severe unemployment m these areas, they are intended 
to be located within easy reach of populous residential distncts. 
But they were designed as umts by themselves, not as parts of 
local communiucs m other words, as occlusive workplaces Onlv 
m the garden cities industrial areas were planned m conjunction 
with residential areas 

Some very large single works where many thousands of worken 
are employed, or smaUer factories in an isolated position, form 
workplaces of their own An instance of the first kind is Long 
bridge, seven miles from the centre of Binrungbam,* where the 
Austin Motor Company employs so,000 persons, while the 
number of mhabiunts u msigt^cant. An example of the second 
type IS the British Bata Shoe CompanY. a recent foundation at 
E^t “Illbury, 


b DwaujNo Places 

Purely or predominantly residential places have come into 
bemg chiefly by the creation of new dormitory suburbs In 
addition, there is the transformation of older Plages and small 
serve as dormiioncs for the big labour markets 
The new housmg estates ait of particular interest Four 
durd of all bouses existing in England 
and W^es, have been bmlt since the last war, the majonty of chem 
other by way of peripheral expansion of the built up area or m 
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new outlying areas. The size of these dormitories varies from a 
few hundred inhabitants to the 120,000 of the L.G.G. estate, 
Becontree. As implied in the name “ dormitory ”, the bulk of 
&e active population is absent during day time. From the out¬ 
set, the housing estates cover only the residential sphere of life. 
More wll have to be said on the dormitories in the following 
section. 

A good many small to^vns and villages have become dor¬ 
mitories for large toivns. The process is composed of two dif¬ 
ferent developments. Firstly, some of the long-established 
residents lose or give up their local employment and take jobs 
in the greater labour market. This happened particularly 
during a period after the last war when house building lagged 
behind the expansion of industry in London and other large 
centres whilst agriculture and local industries declined. It 
means that the night population of the smaller place remains 
unchanged in number and composition, but its day population 
decreases. The second way in which the relation between night 
and day populations has been altered is the following : while the 
old place continues to provide employment for the same inhabi¬ 
tants as before, masses of new houses are built within the boundary 
of the locality for new inhabitants who work in the large town. 
These dormitory excrescences often outnumber the old self- 
contained setdement and turn the place, numerically at least, 
into a dormitory. WTiere the newcomers are over^vhelming in 
number, as for instance in Kidlington near Oxford, the old 
village almost entirely loses its character. Abingdon, to take 
another example in Ae Oxford region, has equally developed 
considerable dormitory adjuncts and is now largely a dormitory ; 
but at the same time the old country town has retained much 
of its own life. 

In practice, the two developments are mixed up, and it 
would be difficult to disentangle them in most of the formerly 
independent localities which have been drawn into the orbit of a 
large city. The dormitory quality of various residential areas 
attains different degrees. Where the dormitory character is 
imposed on the local life of a self-sufficient locality the degree 
may be comparatively low ; in an isolated new housing estate 
it is 100 per cent. 
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a THE QUESTlOJf OFClTIZHJfSUIP UJiDFR THECO}{DU 
T/O^S OF St\ERA}^Ci: 


The problem of the “ severance” ofdsscUmg places and \^ort* 
places u twofold Firstly, all commuters, to use the American 
term have their allegiance split, as a matter of definition , each 
of the tiio places concerned may, however, be a comprehensive 
locality, on traditional lines ^condly, dormitoncs and ex¬ 
clusive workplaces are both fragmentary places, each concen 
trating upon one side of life The question, from the point 
of view of the individual, is, therefore, wncrc and how a man 
can he a citizen in these circumstances , and with regard to 
the localities, how the two specialised places can be imbued with 


a community spirit 

The emergence of a duahsm of places for pnvate life and fof 
wort respectively is not an isolated phenomenon In gertcral we 
find ♦>’at social development has been accompanied by a relaxa¬ 
tion of bonds binding men to a narrow circle, with the result 
that they can fulfil their various interests in different appropriate 
circles Is the severance of the places of domicile and of work 
not in line with this aspect of soaal progress ’ The old concep¬ 
tion of citizenship was perhaps very hmitcd when it implied that 
a man played all his pans on one stage From this it would 
follow that the polarity of places may be well suited to the diffcr- 
enuation of modem hfc , that workplaces may odubU a peculiar 
and valuable spmt of their own, and dormitories develop a clear 
coMaoiuness of the needs of another side of social life—m other 
words the severance may enable citucmhip to be more efficient, 
in ftc *’1' spreinlisntion 

**ntc ofairnm compare with this picture 
rfa posable and salntaty development ’ So fat, the hopa for a 
amte m arrangement of places have not 

S » n consensus of opLon that as a 

S It f^loPmcnt ofthe mter wardotmttoncs 

K r, ““A''- suburbs) has 

SavrfTr“S °° have' no. 

Sn of th? ® to attam a communal per- 

sonab^r of them own and u> ..wbI „ .nhab,„„o ^ 
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consciousness and local civic spirit. Nor have exclusive work¬ 
places, as a rule, proved of value as foci of community spirit. 
Certain notable exceptions from this rule will be dealt ■with in a 
subsequent paragraph. 

3 INTERPRETATION OF THE SOCIAL FAILURE, SO FAR, 
OF THE SEVERANCE 

The disturbing discrepancy between the potential and the 
actual development calls for an explanation. Does the un¬ 
favourable diagnosis of the present state of affairs inevitably in¬ 
volve a pessimistic prognosis ? Fortunately, this is not the case. 
The experiment in urbanism of severing the dormitories &om the 
tvorkplaces need not be considered to be merely disastrous. 
A survey of tire reasons for tlie comparative failure of dormitories 
and exclusive ^s'orkplaces indicates that to a certain degree the 
faults arc capable of remedy, whilst other mistakes which have 
been made may be avoided in future development. 

a Newness of the Dormitories 

Turning first to the dormitories, it must be kept in mind 
that none of the schemes built since igig had been in existence for 
twenty years when the present war broke out. A few decades, 
however, are a very short time in the life of an urban settlement. 
Considerable periods of infancy must be reckoned with, before 
toums attain the stature of mature urban communities in die full 
sense of the word.^ The dormitories, and even some pre-1914 
suburbs w’hich have not existed for more than one generation, 
have not yet had the chance to prove their mettle. 

This does not mean, however, that the special needs of the 
ne-^v dormitories have been fully realised and prordded for from 
the start. In places of slow organic grmvth, community feeling 
and civic spirit may perhaps be expected to develop naturally 
•with the gro-wth of the place, although even there a helping 
hand, in furthering clubs and the like, seems desirable. But the 
rapidity rvith wMch big modem dormitories spring into being calls 
for the making of deliberate efforts to inspire a common con¬ 
sciousness immediately upon the opening of the new housing 

' See for instance, J. R. Maud, City Government. The Johannesburg Experiment, 
*93^,passim. 
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estate Mr Terence Young has shown for BecontreCj' and it « 
now generally realised, that the new dornutones have been starved 
of community life dunng the initial years With the notable 
exception of the churches, there was little opportunity for, and 
stimulation of, social and emc hfe faclbre community centres were 
started Community centres assist and supplement clubs and 
similar orgamsaUons with the aim of developing a better and 
fuller life for the community and for its individual members 
It IS a difficult task now to introdoce common consciousness into 
the existing housing estates after the opportunities of the early 
formative years have been missed and indifference towards the 
community allowed to take root In future, it can be counted 
upon, the mistake will not be repeated 

b TmNNESS OF THE UrBAN FaBWC 

Even so, the further development of the dormitory suburbs 
Mnnot be awaited confidently vnthout reform One particular 
feature of their arrangement is a senoui obstacle on the road to 
social integration, and that is one which cannot easily be altered 
in existing areas Open development of the suburbs, which has 
been the rule since 1918,roust beheld partly responsible for the 
isolation m which many suburban families live Where houses 
are laid out at twelve to the acre, neighbourUness does not 
thrive as easily as m more compactly built districts, and it 
IS more difficult to provide statutory and voluntary community 
services • ' 


C NotcLTY of the StVCRANCt MALADJUn'MENT OF 
Organisation 

®od thinness of the urban fabric are only part 
fthe «pIanauon Dormitory suburbs, not so new and not laid 
out at low density, have nevertheless failed to attain the full life 
^mmuniiy, as is shown, for example, by the Mersey- 
»de borough orwollasg, Theru .3 a Ih.id »h.ch « 
particularly important, m view of the fact that here reforms are 
both necessary and possible The domutones arc not only 
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young as urban units, but represent also a novel type of urban 
settlement. The substitution of two specialised locaHties for one 
comprehensive community is an iimovation which calls for 
careful adaptation of the administrative and social framework. 
Actually, however, little attempt has yet been made to find the 
proper organisation of urban life under tire conditions of sever¬ 
ance. This omission seems to be a major cause of the non¬ 
achievement of social integration in the new areas. The follow¬ 
ing discussion can only be tentative, since the development is as 
yet in its initial stages. 

The dualism of places plainly corresponds to the two primary 
human concerns : the dwelling place is the stage of private 
and family life; to the workplace, on the other hand, man 
is attached as the source of his livelihood and the focus of 
his vocational interests. Besides home and work, however, 
tliere exists the whole sphere of community life : statutory and 
voluntary services and a variety of leisure-time pursuits which 
have become important components of modem society. They 
form the objects of “ associations of many difierent kinds . . . 
(whose) multiplication is one of the features of a modem civilised 
community "Where is thdr place in the new mban arrange¬ 
ment ? To this question the present organisation of community 
life does not allow a satisfactory ans^ver. It would be possible 
to allocate the activities of community services and associations 
to a third place, coincident \vith neither dwelling place nor 
workplace. Rudiments of such development are to be seen in 
the “ Theatre Land ” of London, in the concentration of cinemas 
in the centres of some medium-sized to^vns and in the nucleated 
arrangement of the buildings of some newer universities.® The 
future may bring a strengthening of such “ character zoning ”, 
but the urban lay-out as it is at present shows in the main a 
different design. Social machinery has been set up at the places 
of residence and of ^vork respectively. Its allocation, however, 
does not reflect a realisation of the importance of proper assign¬ 
ment, either by public authorities or by voluntary associations. 
On the one hand, local-government status is being withheld from 
the new areas, and on the other hand, nearly all services that 

' A. M. Carr-Saunders and D. Caradog Jones, Social Structure of England and 
Wales, iQ2y, p. 83. 

’ To these instances may be added the shopping centre, which is in many cases 
situated at a distance from both dormitory and workplace. 
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have been set up are situated m the dormitories at the expense 

of the workplaces 


1 V/lTHlIOLDtSO OP LOOM. GOVERNMENT STATUS 

“ At no point in the modem hutory of London has the 
machinery of local government been adjusted so as to take the 
facts of population into account ” » This statement is true also 
of other towns Older suburbs were only belatedly given the 
status of boroughs, and the housmg estates built after the last 
war have not, so far, been made areas of local government, 
they are “ left without separate legal existence or organisation, 
resulting m a lack of cohesion and a diffusion of responsibility ” * 
Most of the housing estates, however distant from the city’s town 
hall and however numerous their population, arc “ simply a 
physical part of the aty and the L C C tttate, Bccontrcc and 
Dagenham, as has often been pointed out, belongs to three 
different non London local authorities There can be little 
doubt that the social spmt of the doimitones suffers from the 
facUhat they do not form local government uniu, ftom the lack 
of common government (which) is itself a powerful uniTytog 
force ^setting a common stamp upon an area and its inhabi 
tants ’ * This is demonstrated by the development of Wythen- 
* u “ withm the city boundaries of Manchester As its 

chief promoter complains, “ there is no commumty life grosvmg 
“P ‘t IS simply a suburb of Manchester ” ‘ 

The endeavour to make up for this defiacncy has found 
expression m the movement for commumty centres A com 
mumty associauon (which backs the commumty centre) a 
desenbed by Dr Barker as “ a sort of halfway house between 
tne unit of local government and the ordinary type of voluntary 
^ocution • Community centres have an important function 
to hilfil, but It can hardly be expected that the secretaryship of 
a dramatic society oj other club will call forth the same sense of 

^ Gcwrmwt » j ___ 
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responsible citizenship as is engendered by serving on a Local 
Government Committee.^ 

It follows that the dormitories should be made units of local 
government as early as possible. ^ More than that, the local 
authorities of these new, developing areas require different and 
in some respects extended powers of self-government, as com¬ 
pared -with older districts. 

Severance is accentuated where dormitory and workplace 
are not incorporated in the same larger, municipal unit. A 
■wider local government area comprising the correlated places 
tends to attract some of the local patriotism and civic conscious¬ 
ness which -were formerly devoted to the self-sufficient town. 
The severance of home and workplace is thus a point in the case 
■for regional organisation. But although regionalism may render 
valuable help in cultivating local tradition, it cannot attain this 
aim by itself. Development of local community life .remains of 
the utmost importance. 

ii tTNUISCERNING ALLOCATION OF THE SOCIAL MACHINERY 

In the distribution of the social machinery, dormitories show 
a remarkable predominance over workplaces. It is difficult to 
evade the impression that in the setting up of the various services, 
the problems raised by the severance of the places have been 
disregarded : the traditional procedure has been indiscriminately 
maintained, namely of establishing the organisations where the 
people live. 

The problem of proper location affects the various organisa¬ 
tions to a different extent. There can be no doubt, for instance, 
that elementary schools have to be near the children’s homes, nor 
that membership of consumers’ co-operative societies rightly 
continues to be based on residential neighbourhood. 

For the trade unions, on the other hand, the question 
whether to locate their branches at dwelling places or workplaces 
constitutes an adrninistrative problem of the first order. The 
implications of the severance of home and workplace are making 
themselves felt. The “ obstacles in the way of the organiser 
are aggravated ... by the fact that the homes of the rvorkers ' 

* A compreliensive description of community centres was published in 1942 : 

F. and G. Stephenson, Cornrnxmity Centres, a Survey for the Community Centres Joint 
Res^rch Committee. 

- See H. A. Mess, loc. cit., p. 406. 
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concerning the ne^vness of dormitories applies to a certain extent 
also to factory districts and trading estates. Secondly, the two 
groups of workplaces differ in the types of vocations and activities 
carried on. Exclusive workplaces attain a community spirit 
when they are peopled by persons with professional interests, or 
what may be called such. "iVhere a market or financial centre 
exists, there is something like a professional atmosphere, resulting 
in the development of common consciousness, as shown outwardly 
by gathering in particular eating places (as distinct from works 
canteens), clubs, and so on. Where those who gather in exclu¬ 
sive workplaces are wage-earners only, no such spirit arises. 

As a rule, the two features occur together, that is to say, 
markets and quasi-professional activities are to be found in old- 
established places -with a tradition behind them, and not in new 
workplaces. Local community life does not, however, invariably 
attend or follow the transformation of a mixed neighbourhood 
into a mere business district. The shopping centre in the West 
End of London, which has developed out of a mixed district 
but has no market or exchange, displays no local spirit comparable 
to that of the City. Tliis shows the importance of the “ pro¬ 
fessional atmosphere ”. The question is whether social integra¬ 
tion of the workplace can be promoted only by persons with 
professional interests.^ Cannot similar services be rendered to 
industrial workplaces by workers’ associations and other activities ? 
It seems well worth while to strive for this end, for desire to 
associate and ability to do so are the prerequisites ... not only 
of professionalism but also of any society which is vital and 
free ”.® 

While the poorness of community life in the dormitories has 
recently met \vith a great deal of anxious attention, the same 
state of affairs in exclusive industrial workplaces is largely accepted 
as natural and unavoidable. The above-mentioned educational 
and recreational activities near the factories show, however, that 
improvement is possible. The factory districts,lack of tradition 
and tlie instability implied in labour turnover are serious handi- 

^ H. Durant relates such a favourable state of affairs to the satisfaction many 
professional men, artists, merchants, and skilled workers obtain from their work. 

“ Finding satisfaction in work, they do not desire toilee from it as soon as the immediate 
job is completed'... There is for them no sharp break... they have tended to build 
up leisure time associations on a vocational basis ”. The Problem of Leisure, 1938, p. 
258. 

■A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Professions, 1933, p. 495. 
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arc frequently scattered over areas far rcmo\ed from their place 
of employment It is very difficult for a factory organiser 

to meet men outside woriing hours ” ’ The traditional 
organisation of trade union branches still prevailing amongst 
the greater part of Bntuh industry u the grouping on the basis 
of residence This principle of organisation was adopted at a 
time when workers h\ed m the vicinity of their work and therefore 
also m the \icmii\ of their work males, and when working-class 
distncts covered comparauvciy smalt areas To-day, cucutn 
stances being different in all these respects, trade unions organised 
on the basis of residence find it frequently difficult to ensure an 
active partiapauon of thar memben in the union's life Nor 
IS a solution simply to be found by holding the meetings near the 
works or offices, following the caample of the pnnters* chapels, 
for workers living at a distance often fail to turn up at evening 
meetings held near the factory One solution might be to base 
the meetings near the workplace following on aft er working hours 
Another solution would be to meet m the evening at a avic 
centre within easy reach of various residential areas 

'The question where the local meetings ought to be hdd 
requires reconsiderauon also m view of another development. 

Ongmally, the trade unionconcemeduseirwiththewotkingand 

the private life of its members The transition of most of the 
fiieodly society functions from the unions to the State, however, 
has lessened the trade union’s concern with the member’s private 
circumstances and shifted the emphasis even more than before 
activitio that are connected wiih the workplace 
The matter is compbeated by the fact that behind all ques¬ 
tions of trade union reorganisation there looms large the funda 
mental issue whether the grouping should be based on craft or 
on industry or on the workshop This problem is outside the 
compass of the present study The severance of dwelling place 
and workplace is only one of various factors to be accounted for 
in dcvdopiog the framework of trade umoiusm , hut the question 
where local mecUngs are to be hdd is important for the vigour of 
the movement and one that deserves more attenOon than it seems 
to have received hitherto 

Imperfect cognisance of the unphcatiom of severance is also 
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visible .in the organisation of the Employment Exchanges : the 
unemployed are expected to register at the Local Office nearest 
or most convenient to their places of residence, while the Local 
Employment Committees are meant to bring the Exchanges into 
closer contact ^vith the local industrial community But there 
is no " local industrial community ” if, for instance, a man 
lives in Morden or Watling and used to work in Battersea or 
Slough. A more adequate organisation may be expected to 
result from further experience and research. 

At present, only few activities in the sphere of community . 
life are to be found at the workplace. Adult education is one 
of them. The Workers’ Educational Association holds classes 
at both workplace and dormitor^f, in order to suit the different 
needs and interests of the students in their respective capacities 
as workers and as residents (the latter include non-earning house¬ 
wives as well as earners). At Boumville, the juveniles employed 
by Cadbury Bros, attend a day continuation school one day each 
week instead of working in ffie factory. 

Recreational activities at the workplace are another feature 
of social life which has gained increased importance during 
recent years. It has become more and more the habit of firms 
to provide for sport and other leisure-time pursuits of their 
employees near the factories. It is not kno%vn how many firms 
organise recreational facilities, but “ the number of schemes 
must be very large and the numbers using them considerable ”.® 
These schemes, it is maintained, have grown up in response to 
an obvious need : “ There is nothing artificial in firms under¬ 
taking the organisation of such activities, for in the majority of 
cases they have done so in the absence of others being available 
and in r«ponse to sustained demands on the part of their em¬ 
ployees ” (p. 7). The community-building influence of these 
clubs often extends beyond the firm’s employees, for “in an 
increasing number of schemes, members are allowed to bring 
their family and friends ... a development in every way to be 
welcomed ” (p. 9). Such activities obviously foster comradeship, 
community feeling and allegiance ; but in present circumstances, 
it is mostly single large undertakings and not groups of firms that 

’ Ministty of Labour Report for 1338, pp. 18-19. . t "o 

“ Reereaiwn in Industn^ published by the Industrial Welfare Society Inc., 193^9 
p. 6 . 
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4 CO^CLUSION 

“ The possibility of sevenng workplace from 
w a very important social fact" ' The use ^ ' j„ul5 but 
sibility not only influences the ways of living o the 

changes also the face of urban settlement . nature, 

severance of the two places was of a rather inci ^ of 

occasioned by journeys to work which were the 
conditions of the labour market and of family utc 
affairs still exists to a large extent the 

villages and urban distncte may or may not hnd ^l* ' pot 
near their homes , smglc persons and famibcs may or 
move nearer to the workplace—whoever j,c- 

domicile undergoes the personal cxpenence of a 

* A. C. P gou “ The Concentnt on oT Populalion , in Ea^s w Frattu 
1924 ol p 103 
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tween residence and workplace The position is different with 
outlying housing estates on the one hand and business centres 
and factoi-y districts on the other. These forms of lay-out entail 
the severance of places as a matter of course, pardy even as a 
contemplated design. In die shape of dormitories and exclusive 
workplaces, two specialised localities take the place of the former 
comprehensive community. 

The tendency towards such a polarity of the urban structure 
is bound to affect the quality of community life. This may be 
to the good or it may not. Specialisation, in this as in other 
fields, is capable of generating a salutary differentiation and thus 
a fuller social and civic life ; but specialisation may also lead to 
social disintegration and civic indifference. Unfortunately, the 
latter course has, so far, been prevalent. What are the' causes 
of this undesirable development, and what conclusions are to be 
drawn for future policy ? The main reasons for the social short¬ 
comings of severance are : the nenmess of the dormitories, the 
thinness of the urban fabric, brought about by open development 
of the suburbs, and maladjustment of the administrative and 
social framework to the novelty of the severance. The potential 
beneficial effects of severance have thus been finistrated by mis¬ 
takes which are not altogether unavoidable. 

Reforms have to start at various points. The most con¬ 
spicuous need is for the development of common sentiment and 
civic spirit in the dormitories. The somewhat sporadic efforts 
made towards amending the “ atomistic condition ” of the 
residents have to be sustained, intensified and expanded. 
The provision of communal leisure facilities and decentralised 
services should be supplemented by making the residential dis¬ 
tricts areas of local government. Town-planning policy, too, nail 
have to take into account the experiences of the last two decades. 
Another important requirement is to foster citiaenship at the ■work¬ 
places. Community life in factor^' districts is, as a rule, very 
weak. But society cannot afford to neglect tlie workplaces as 
potential foci of common interest and local affinity. A consider¬ 
able part of the earner’s time and energy is spent at the work¬ 
place. This being so, his community interests, too, should be 
divided between dormitory and workplace. An expansion of 
vocational and recreational activities at the workplace would 
help towards creating a common spirit at industrial workplaces 
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Similar to the atmosphere which prevails in some commercial 

and financial centres. 

Measures of these vjirious Linds have to be applied on a 
considerable scale and over a number of yean before the results 
can maLe themselves felt. If accompanied by a proper organisa¬ 
tion of sodal and civic life, the severancc-'of dwelling place 
and worLplace may well prove to be for the benefit of the urban 
population. 



Chapter V 

THE DAILY JOURNEY AND 

gojmimunity life 

II Implications for Town Planning 

THE journey to work is a test of the urban lay-out: excessive 
costs and hardships of daily travelling can be taken as a symptom 
that something is wTong ^\’ith the form of the to\m or conurbation. 
Location of industry plan's, ,of course, an important part in this 
tespect, but, as mentioned before, that is a topic beyond the scope 
of our investigation.^ "We are here concerned with the size and 
pattern of the to^ra wth regard to the homes of the people. 
The two factors, size and pattern, are interdependent. This 
foct can be seen to underlie various different suggestions as to 
the optimum size of towns : Ebenezer Howard, in adopting a 
way low density of building, limited the number of the towm’s 
inhabitants to 30,000. Le Corbusier, on the other hand, arrives 
at his figure of 3,000,000 by way of designing blocks of flats of 
skyscraper type. Policy and public discussion of town planning, 
however, have lost sight of the importance of the interdependence, 
tvith the result that the issues have become obscured. It seems, 
therefore, useful to examine these two factors of the form of towms 
in the light of the journey to work. 

I THE SIZE OF THE TOWN 

The analysis of the fimctions of tlie journey to ^vork showed 
the merits of a large to^vn firom the point of view of the laboru: 
market, in the interests of both economic and family life. The 
chapter on the price paid for the daily journey demonstrated the 
drawbacks. .A compromise must, therefore, be sought betvs-een 
the facility of choosing jobs and employees, on the one hand, 
and the waste of lengthy journeys, on the other hand. Up to the 
present, however, the groAVth of the to-wns has gone imdiecked. 

’ See, however, pp. 14/15 and p. ro8 ff. 
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The term “ sue of town *’ has a twofold meaning it refers 
to numbers of inhabitants and also to square miles of built up 
area In fact, the growth of the towns, once the old boundaries 
were oventepped, has proceeded in both ways The “ tsorld 
phenomenon of urbanuation *’ * has taken the form of 
tions of millions of people m large units, as well as of a “ spread 
(of the cities), overilowng ihar boundanes and forming sprawbng 
agglomerations of humanity ** • 

From the point of view of the journey to work m particular, 
but abo of the lay-out of the town in general, the spatial expan 
, _ 1 in. j however, been duly 

■ • ■ • ♦ practice of town planmng m 

■ • * u commonly applied to the 

number of inhabitants only, and the extension of the built up 
area « regarded as a secondary feature, as a mere by product of 
the increase in population While the lalier is given attention 
with a view to regulating it according to the needs of soaety, the 
expansion m space '■ *- ' * • • ’ ’ ^ . 

usually considered • 

On the contrary, ‘ • • i 

It is increasing' . 

other large towns Suburban spread has been the deliberate 
pobey m the last twenty years, and has been welcomed as a 
measure to relieve the excessive density of population in the old 
districts of the towns There is thus created an antagonism 
between the just demand of housing reformers for the loosening 
of the urban fabnc and the equally justified complaints about 
the ever growing urban expansion The size of the built up 
area of the conurbations is objectionable for reasons from without 
as wdl as from withm, the bewildering unwicldincss of the 
large town itself finds its counterpart in “ the alarming way m 
which the countryside is being overwhdmed ” • 

No figures arc available for a comparison of the growth m 
numbcia of population and the growth of the acreage “ coscred 
by bricks and mortar ” at the various stages of urban growth 


^ tlw Indmtml PQpulM«>n 
“ It'fo'lowv'gS-wrtM Barlow K/fc,! p to 

BmIow Commus on Endtvt p 63s 

Part n ^ ** UhlisatiM. Sur%-0' pf Bnum 

"t 79 Middloex »nd the London Regun by E. C. WiUalu p «68. 
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“ Greater London ” has since its first use meant the Metropolitan 
Police District, that is practically the same area of just under 
450,000 acres which it covers to-day ; the built-up area, as 
distinct' from the total acreage, has never been measured. 
The general unconcern prevailing until quite recently about 
urban spatial expansion is reflected in the ratios between 
“ Population and Acreage, 1801-1931,” in Greater London given 
in the Report on the Census of England and Wales, 1931..^ The 
population figure of each Census year is related—^not to the 
built-up area in that year, but to the total acreage of Greater 
London as it was in 1931. The ratio of “ persons per acre ” is 
thus automatically shown to rise in the same proportion as the 
number of inhabitants, multiplying by over sevenfold between 
1801 and 1931. 

Some attempts have been made to map the growth of London’s 
built-up area during the last century.® The charts give an 
impressive picture of the increasing spread of Greater London, 
but in the absence of figures it is not possible to compare the 
spatial growth with the numerical growth of the conurbation. 

For “ The Birmingham and Black Country Area ”, on the 
other hand, the gro%vth of the built-up area in the last t^venty-five 
years has been computed, but the figures are unaccompanied by 
data on the corresponding growth of the population. The 
built-up area in this region has, from 1913 to 1938, increased 
by 68%. For Wolverhampton and Environs alone, the increase 
is over 71%, for Coventry and Environs, over 83%.® The 
population of the City of Birmingham increased in the same 
period by less than 25%. 

The changed proportion betsveen the number of inhabitants 
and the built-up area has been of great influence on the shape 
and functioning of the towns. This question ivill be examined in 
detail in the subsequent section on the density of building. 
Without consideration of this important point, all discussions on 
the optimum size of the town are lacking in substance.* 

^Gtunfy of London, Table i. 

* L.P.T.B., TTiird Annual Report, front and back covers.—Steen Eiler Rasmussen. 
^ndon the Unique City, 1937, p. 134 seq., reproducing another set of diagrams supplied 
by the L.P.T.B.—ZionifOT Statistics, 1936-8, map. 

’ H'Xct IVe Build Again, p. 132 seq. 

*Sce, for instance, p. 102, note 3. 
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THE PATTERM OF THE TOWS 


a The System of Lay out 

1 rERIPHERAI- GROWTH 

Even if the spatial expansion had been only parallel to the 
increase of the urban population, the continuous growth of the 
large towns would have led to scnous problems, as, for instance, 
the difficulty of access to the countryside for the inhabitants of 
the central districts Yet the Barlow Commission pronounces 
that ‘ the natural place for a town to provide additional houses 
to meet the needs of its population is on the outskirts of Hs 
built up area'and, in fact, pcnpheral expansion was for a long 
time the only form of urban growth in this country New 
suburbs grew in immediate, or nearly immediate, contiguity 
with the old distncts The suburbs were largely of a residential 
type, only in the last two decades have many factories, too, 
moved out to the fnngcs of the towns The development of 
peripheral expansion has gone to such lengths that the larg® 
towns, quite apart from the danger of choJong the centre, are 
becoming unmanageable 

The haphazard and unsatisfactory manner in which London 
and other conurbations haic grown » now generally recognised 
Nor IS It necessary here to expatiate on such features as the 
absorption by the central town of hitherto separate township* 
which ultimately coalesce,* or the jnoving-out of people to Inc 
‘“beyond the suburbs', thereby creating fresh suburbs even 
further out ” * However, a review of the toivn planning problems 
from the point of view of the journey to work can contribute to 
an appreciation of the cuiremt suggestions for planning the toivns 
of the future 

Ought the former policy of laisser Jan to be replaced by the 
other extreme, coercion It seems a counsel of despair to propose 

the restnction of the freedom of migration or, even more sweeping, 
the removal of a large number of the inhabitants from London 
and other large ciUes and thar settlement in entirely new towns 
Nor will a policy of decentralisation of population and industry 
* Afwr p 68 

tendon Regiond Coomuttcc Seamd Jntrrm Btport p 93 
’ E C WilUtts loc. ra p j66. 
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suffice to solve the problems of London and the other conurbations. 
Even if carried far, decentralisation is not likely, for many years 
to come, to cause a melting away of the large towns.^ The need 
is for constructive planning of the area occupied by the large 
town and its surroundings. 

There is now a large measure of agreement that the growth 
of towns should not protfeed by continuous peripheral expansion 
but should be founded on the “ unit system of planning ”. The 
most elaborate conception of such units is that of the satellite town. 

ii SATELLITE TOtVNS VERSUS GARDEN CiriES 

In the discussion of town and country planning, the term 
“ Satellite Torvn ” hcis tended to become confused %vith the older 
one of “ Garden City ”. This is apparent from the following 
statement of the Greater London Regional Planning Committee." 
“ The satellite torvn or garden city seems to offer the most com¬ 
plete and effective ultimate type towards which to work.” The 
Marley Committee even pronounced explicitly that it was 
“ questionable whether at ^s date tliere is any great value in 
the maintenance of the expressions in any definite sense ”.® The 
Barlow Commission does not go as far as that; its Report (p. 137) 
implies that sometimes either garden cities or satellite towns should 
be encouraged ; but there is no distinction made between the two 
terms. The difficulties in the current discussion on these matters 
are partly occasioned by the fact that the terminology has 
not kept pace with the actual development of town planning. 

A garden city in the original sense is a new independent 
centre laid out at a low density of building. In the course of 
time, however, these principles have ^become disconnected. On 
the one hand, “ suburban developrnent on garden-city lines ” 
or “ the garden-city principle applied to suburbs ” do not create 
independent to^vns. The term “garden city” has thus been 
watered down through the inclusion of “ garden suburb ”. On 
the other hand, the project of a new independent town is not 
necessarily a project of development at a low density ; the scheme 
of the Hundred New To\vns Association, for example, provides 

. *■ See Sir G. Gibbon, ReconstTuction and Total and County Planning, 1942, p. 96 and 

passim. 

-Loc dt., p. log, 

® Departmental Committee on Garden Cities and Satellite Towns, Report, 
1935. P- 6 . 
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The call or the hig etty m be iBoult 

socul as wdl as sndustnal in t^taacr . . . tendency 

Cither to dam or W direct * -,,nbnted 

and to the looseness oflhc urban fabric must larg y 

the moderate success of the garden auo « J^such 

urban commumties . the ties uniting *e 

places consist largdy tn conceptions of l^e ^^5 

before they mov ed to the garden aty rathCT than m the ® 

force of the locabty itself In the words of Ac Barlow 
mission,* Letchworth (1903) and Welwyn (1920) were p , 
as expenments in so^ hving Their appeal w« 
to Aose m sympathy wiA Ac ideas of Ac founders , this 
< Out HaAtd }>ae Tana ADooYOteta, 1934* 

• TlPomai Sharp, «93« P. 

•Bartow Jtoport p 13 «IbaJ. p. « 8 . 
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what limited appeal . . . may account to some extent for the 
comparatively slow growth of these two communities.” 

iii EXPEDIENCE OF SATELLITE TOWNS 

From the point of view of the journey to work, the develop¬ 
ment of satellite towns, that is, of circumscribed urban units near 
a large parent town, is definitely beneficial, and this for two 
reasons; firstly, fewer persons have to undertake daily journeys, 
and secondly, the journey for those who have to travel to their 
work, eitherin the central town or in another satellite, is rendered 
both cheaper and quicker. 

A satellite is, by definition, to a certain extent self-contained, 
that is to say, it includes in its comparatively small unit a variety 
of workplaces as well as residential quarters. Consequently, the 
majority of earners can work within walking or cycling distance 
of their homes ; the total of daily journeys is thus reduced 
by the number of persons who find work locally. These earners 
have their lives again centred at one place which provides them 
with both horhe and employment, instead of double-focused at 
the places of residence and of work. In so far as the severance 
between dormitory and workplace is found to impede the develop¬ 
ment of citizenship and community spirit, the persons ” lopalised ” 
in a satellite town may, therefore, serve as a nucleus for the 
growth of civic patriotism. 

At the same, time, easy access to the large parent town and 
to neighbouring satellites satisfies the demand for that mobility 
of labour, through daily travelling, which was foimd necessary 
for social and economic reasons. It further enables the inhabi¬ 
tants to keep contact with, and to participate in, the various 
cultural opportunities which only a large town can provide. 

; Within a given area, a grouping of urban clusters, leaving 
free large green belts, can be served by a railway line with fewer 
stations than would ,be needed for the same number of people 
scattered over the whole area of the conurbation. The operation 
of stations, however, with their costly equipment and staff, is a 
considerable item in the expenses of a railway.^- The running 
costs, too, are reduced by a reduction of stops such as is made 
possible by a lay-out in circumscribed urban units, as contrasted 
wth a thin spread of houses over the whole area. “ There are 

* See p. loi. 
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certain economies m running non stopping trims, since maMmum 
speed need not be so high and the cost of stopping such trams, 
which vanes from 3 f to 6 f a time, u eliminated ’ AnoUicr 
aspect of the same argumcntholds good, if the emphasis u ctn 
ume instead of on cost tram services of equal maximum speed are 
faster with fewer stops, for '* it takes a mile or so to 
great speed " * 'Ihc situation may be summed up m Professor 
Abercrombie’s words " Merc proximity docs not make for 
quickness of access, as there u a tendency for frequent stops, 
in London to-day there arc many places outside the continuous 
growth which by means of an express service are wiihin a shorter 
time distance of the centre ” ■ 

b DENSrrv of Buiujiho 

l TTffi ASCENDANCY OF OPEN DEVELOPMENT 

The low density of twelve houses to the acre, which has become 
the standard for the huge housing output since the last war, is 
transformmg the face of urban settlement the former compact 
ness of building has given way to open development of vast 
surburban areas Three factors have combined to bnng about 
this sweeping change the motives had eusted for years, v«. 
a changed conception of “ proper sanitary conditions, amenity 
and convenience ", * the means were steadily improving by the 
dev elopment of modem transport services, the opportunity 
arose when house budding for the masses of the population 
became dependent upon public subsidies and thus subject to 
direct instructions from the Government 

'T-l, 1/ 'ru. . .r ^ I j. ru IJ . Crv »\dcd 

< ■ dth 

. ■ dor 

. iwns 

were the concern of housing reformers throughout the greater 
part of the nineteenth centu-Y Hie mam features of the slum 
are congestion and lack of samtauon Towards the end of the 
century, much leeway had been made up in regard to sanitation, 
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but the congestion remained grievous—^in the living quarters in 
the central districts, the penetration of air, light and sun was quite 
insufficient; open spaces all but non-existent; and overcrowding 
rampant. The obvious remedy was loosening of the urban fabric. 

Together Avith health objectives, the promoters of open 
development have “ social betterment ” in view. From the 
beginning of this century, to\vn planning on the basis of low density 
has been demanded as a measure against “ the body-blighting, 
soul-destroying conditions of overcrowding and the slums 
And action was promised “ not only in the interest of public 
health and of the comfort of the general community, but also 
of their moral and spiritual welfare In the name of social 
equality, each family was to be given a cottage with a garden of 
its own. This former privilege of the AveU-to-do was now thought 
to be within reach of the masses of the population. “ The 
garden suburb of the wealthy was at least a century old. It was 
now time to democratise it.” ® The same conception of the 
town*worker’s cottage as a separate social and architectural unit 
led to the detachment, or at least semi-detachment, of the houses 
and to the setting back of the buildings from the street behind 
a deep building line. 

Beauty has been another object of the advocates of low 
building density. “ Instead of gloomy streets and squalid dwell¬ 
ings ”, instead of" the depressing effect of monotonous unbroken 
rows ” the aim was to " develop beauty of vista, arrangement 
and proportion.” ^ In the words of Professor Abercrombie, “ one 
of the chief advantages of the lower density in modem suburban 
planning has been tlie possibility of introducing beauty, which 
here stands for the preservation of trees and greenery, an improved 
type of domestic architecture, the avoiding of monotony, and the 
planning the whole site to group houses together ”.® 

Ways and Means .—^From the beginning of the present century, 
the technical means for a widespread lay-out of the conurbations 
have developed spectacularly, through the imprecedented growth 
of modern transport. The network of local transport lines— 

*H. R. Aldridge, The Case for Town Planning, 1915, p. l66- 

* Reply of the Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Baimerman, to a deputation 
of the National Housing Reform Council, 1906. H. R. Aldndge, loc. cit., p. 182. 

®P. Abercrombie, loc. cit., p. 86. 

* Tudor JVallers Report (Cd. 9191, 1918), paragraphs 53 and 56. 

®Loc. dt., p. io6. 
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extended and more closely Icnit, ® mdeed, transport 

a„ merLa, m two „a„ ottltc ctyu jXuttt, 

the greater acreage of land ^ ^ 

and .ho «n« of dovolopmg dto latger Ho“ “rfd 

mumty afford open development m the face ol tncs 

'’‘®The fct (Homing and) Town Planntng Act, 

marked a break away from the f *' ^riteSt vnthout 

whreh had allowed the utmost use pudding tad almos 
regard to health and amenity The Act, withm lU 
seope, provided that "property shall not he j 

tmunously affected by prormions in a 
scheme which hunt the number opuildings„ 
Lmuuuon of the number of homes to Uie acre mvolv^therao ^ 
“ a mee adjustment between the damn of the landlorf for a ta 
return on hu capital and the daims of the commumty for me™ 
of a healthy and decent house to live m within its means 
As to the owners of potenlul building sites, it was argu , 
landowners can afford to seU land for low density more cheap‘r 
than for high, because they sell more acres for every thous 
houses” » As to the interests of the community, we nceo n 

_ rtrvv..iymi compensa- 

. . . the services 

farther out 

from the town centres and thus secured sites at reasonable 


For deahng with the second point, the cost of 
suburban areas at low density, Local Government Boa 
appointed in 1917 a comnutlec” to consider questions ofbui mg 
construction m connection'with the provision of dwelhngs for 
workmg classes and report upon methods of securing economy 
and despatch in the provision of such dwelhngs ” The Repor 
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of this Committee (kno^vn as the Tudor Walters Report can 
be regarded as the charter of open development. It came to 
the conclusion that “ no addition to the cost of development need 
generally be involved on account of such limitation ” to t^velve 
houses per acre, if only “ the lay-out plan is carefully prepared 
In order to achieve this result, the plans recommended by the 
Committee replace streets by narrow carriageways and footpaths. 

In this manner, the wa^'s and means, both technical and 
economic, were deemed adequate to the ends of urban expansion. 
Consequently, the Tudor ^Valters Report envisaged a “ bold and 
enlightened policy ” wth the ciim of creating “ spacious suburbs ”, 
where “ the population is spread over a large area and ample 
gardens and other grounds are provided ”. The Report further 
laid down that “ it is most desirable that a rather more generous 
frontage should be allowed . . . than has been adopted generally 
in the past. Slight additional expenditure should not be regarded 
as justification for restricted building frontage ”.® 

The more fundamental implications of Ioav density of build¬ 
ing, other than financial, have found but occasional mention 
in to^vn-planning literature. They wU. be discussed at length 
in the next section. 

The OppoTluniiy. —^Two decades before the opportunity arose 
to carry out open development on a large scale, there %\’as a 
pioneer movement blazing the trail. It is the historical merit of 
the Garden-City movement started by Ebenezer Ho'ward,^ to 
have challenged the congestion and ugliness of the old to'ivm by 
a new conception of urban settlement. 

Low density of building is a matter of course in the garden 
city. In the formal definition of Garden City, adopted at a time 
when open development had become the accepted policy of the 
Government, building density is not even mentioned.® Letch- 
worth, the firet garden city (founded in 1903), is bruit at a density 
of only six houses to the acre ; ® it had in 1939 a population of 

^ Cd. 9191, 1918. * Ibid., para. 351, subsection 7. _ ’ Ibid., para. 74. 

* TtMnatTow, 1898 ; renamed in the 1902 edition Carden Cities of Tb- 7 nonvzD. 

^ The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association adopted, in 1919, the following 
definition : “ A garden city is a town planned for industry and heMthy living, of a 
size that makes possible a full measure of social life but not larger ; surrounded by 
a permanent belt of rural land, the whole of the land being in public ownership or 
held in trust for the community-” C. B. Purdom, Toum Theory and Practice, 1921, 

P- 34 -—The -Association recently changed its name into “ Towu and Country Planning 
Association”. 

* Sir R. Unwin, Barlow Commission, Eridence, p. 846. 
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„,000 Welwyn Garden Oty. fonnded m .9=0 ^ 

promoted nnder private auspices, numbered about 15, 
other garden cities, Whylhenshawe and Speke, , 

developed by the Corporations of Manchester and rp^^ 
respectively Before the present war, the fonncr had 35, . 

;X?n.ll m an in.ual stage, a few thousand inhabitant Thus 
the four garden cities combmed accommodate 1ms th 
oersons It is obvious that development on this scale 
have any direct decentralising effect on the millions of inhabitants 
of the conurbations , ,, ,v- 

But while the genuine garden cities have remained ^ 


owin? to the small number of such town planning 


Mr Unwm further served as a member of the iudor 
Committee, whose Report was largely based on hu book I e 
Planning in Practice, first published in 1909 The Report endo 
the policy laid down by the Local Government Board in 1 
circular dated 18th March, 1918 “ In connection with scheme 

intended to secure Government assistance, the aim should be 
provide that m ordinary arcumstances not more than twe v 
houses (or in agricultural areas, eight houses) should be place 
on an acre of land ” * , 

The opportumty of making this low density the genera 
standard for subur^n building arose after the last war, when 
practically no houses for the working claJscs could be crecte 
without subsidies from public funds The limitation of t c 
number of houses to twelve per acre, which was introduced m 
1918, has held the field ever since “ For many years,” state 
the Barlow Commission in 1939, “ twelve to the acre has 
the general upward limit applied to the density of subsidise 
cottages”* Unsubsidised building, it should lie added, has 
equally complied with this standard 

• Turfer Walltri R/pml Fan ^ • Riporl p 64 
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WTiile the building of cottages, twelve to the acre, is the pre¬ 
dominant rule, a number of block dwellings have been erected 
in the central districts of large to%vns. From 1933 omvard, slum- 
clearance and abatement of overcrowding have been the main 
features of the Government’s housing policy, entailing the re¬ 
development of many central sites. The Housing Act, 1935, in 
particular, provided for an Exchequer contribution to^vards the 
expenses of local authorities in erecting blocks of flats of not less 
than three storeys on expensive sites, i.e. in central districts. 
The subsidy is a graduated contribution per flat according to 
the cost of the site.^ This policy of promoting compact budding 
implies the recognition that at least for part of the ^v'orking- 
class population central accommodation in blocks of flats is 
needed, namely, for the poorer sections of the community who 
cannot afford the high fares between outlying housing estates and 
central workplaces, and for some categories of ^\’orkers such as 
railwaymen, dockers, market-helpers and night-workers who 
must live near their central workplaces. On the whole, however, 
the erection of blocks of flats is regarded as a bitter necessity, as 
an inferior solution compared \vith the ideal of urban develop¬ 
ment on garden-city lines. This is reflected in statements like 
that in the Barlow Report (p. 73) : "In existing circumstances 
a certain amount of flat construction for the working classes is 
unavoidable in large cities.” 

Yet there are also expressions of doubt whether the twelve- 
per-acre standard is the most suitable for urban gro^vth. Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon states that 

“ open development ” is apt to be too mechanically applied, 
“ twdve to the acre ” (although the twelve may be ten or less) 

is almost an established article of faith. In estate planning, 

for instance, it would probably have been better if there had been, 
more dose building of houses, -with, on the whole, less open cmtilage 
to individual houses and more land devoted to general open places 
and allotments.- 

Other authors go further ; they reject outright development on 

*See Housing Bill (Bill 19, 1934), Financial and Explanatory Memorandum, 
p.i. The Housing Acts, 1930 mid 1933, which provided for grants for slum-clearance, 
had made a start with pajang subsidies towards the erection of high tenement buildings 
ut higher rates than for other accommodation. See K. liepmann, “ English Housing 
Policy ance the War " in Armriron Ecoamic Rtvirv, 1937, p. 503 ff. 

* Probkms of Town and Coantty Planning, 1937, pp. t lo-it. 
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garden-aty lines as the ideal model for tovm grovrth and advocate 
compactness as the appropriate manner of urban building 
*‘ Surely,*’ says Thomas Sharp, ** the ideal town is one which u 
as compact as the nummum requirements of public health w31 
allow ’ ‘ Elizabeth Dcnby holds that “ the problem is, how 
best to tighten the spreading fabric of the towns, rehouse the 
people within the existing boundaries in planned humanised 
communities * In recent yean this doctrine has found more 
adherents 


U THE RESULTS OF OPEN DEVELOPMENT EXAMINED 

The policy of open devdopment can be historically under* 
stood and to a certain degree justified as a reaction against the 
urban congestion prevailing m Viclonan days However, “ the 
gardcn<ity prmciple applied to suburbs ” as a general device has 
not resulted in a satisfactoiy Iay>out of large towns and has itself 
treated new difficulties The outcome of twenty years of twelve 
tothe acre pohey has been the unwieldiness of London and other 
conurbations, of which the costs and hardships of the journey to 
work are a prominent symptom The negative sides of this 
policy have come more and more to the fore , the reason is that 
the fundamental implications of low density of budding have 
been ignored These derive Irom the specific character of land 
as a thing which can be neither augmented nor removed The 
failure to realise the intrinsic rcstncuons imposed by this mono¬ 
polistic nature of land has led the promoters of open development 
to overestimate the applicability of their idea, they have 
administered a noxious overdose of a remedy which is no panacea 
but can cure only the complaints of a small portion of the town 
population Relying mdiscnminately on the technical facihUM 
of transput the low density policy has overshot the mark 
instead of a wholesome loosening of the urban fabric, there is 
now mtcrminable diffusion * and much waste 

Tlu Slock of Land LimiUd hf Jiatart —Concerned as it is with 
land as space, town planning faces a pccuUar problem, not met 
vulh m dfom for the Htll bang of Ihtt people m other direcnoo! 


E»-A0CI«rf IgJQ p . 

ProC Abercrombie preeficirf Mck a trolt ,, 


1944, m ShtjjitU a Opw Surxj 
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The progress of prosperity and the rise of the general standard 
of living usually takes the followng course : goods and services 
ivhich have so far been enjoyed only by the well-to-do become 
available to the masses of the people. This progress is, in 
principle, without difficulties, as far as it concerns goods and 
services which can be produced in plenty, such as agricultural 
produce, either home-grown or imported, and manufactured 
goods of all kinds. The same principle holds good with regard 
to sanitation, medical.care.and entertainment, which can all be 
expanded to cover the whole population; and it is, subject to 
individual qualification, also true of education. Housing, how¬ 
ever, because it involves the use of land, is a different case : 
“ Land in an old country is a permanent and fixed stock.” ^ 
Land cannot be amassed where it is most in demand. The 
space for urban building is restricted by distance from the centre ; 
there is a limit to the area that the heart of the town can make 
pulsate with vigorous life. “ The quality of London life inevit¬ 
ably becomes attenuated as one recedes from the centre to the 
periphery.” ® 

In former centuries, the fact that walking, was the general 
form of locomotion restricted the urban area. Absence of public 
transport facilities kept the boundaries of towns narrow, even 
where this was not enforced by town walls. The majority of 
town-dwellers had, therefore, to be content with small, plots. In 
the eighteenth century, a town house surrounded by a garden 
was the privilege of a few. Middle-class houses had not, as a 
rule, private gardens of any considerable size ; their occupiers, 
however, had access to parks and to semi-private “ squares ” 
which they shared with their neighbours, as is witnessed by 
estates in London, Bath and other towns, where the houses still 
remain as they were.® The masses of the people were crowded 
together in more or less congested streets. 

The development of transport facilities in the nineteenth 
century made it possible for many middle-class families to move 
out from the centre to the fringes of the large towns and there to 
have private gardens at their doorsteps. By this adoption of a 
low building density for the residential suburbs, the built-up area 

* A. Marsliall, Principles of Economics, 8th Edition, p. 431. 

* W. A. Robson, loc. cit., p. 440. 

’ At some time London could boast of some 460 domestic squares—see Thomas 
Sharp, English Panorama, p. 35. 
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popnuuon males the garden ciues ennrely ““XXXcts might 
mceptacles into which the inhabitants of the central ^ 

be decanted on any appreaable scale and therefore madeqnate 
as a means of relievtng the congWion of the large tattB 
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to the temptauon presented by modem transport, wimou gi 
heed to the penalties impost by the dispersion of the u 
populauon Transport cerUioly widens the urban area, 
cannot do away with the baste quality of land as space 
therefore as a restnctivc element 

The brake of the limit m numbers of populaUon hcing 
removed the twelve per acre standard has within twenty y 
produced those vast built up suburban areas which prment s 
many difhcultics to-day A density of twelve as against ° 
fifty houses per acre which had been allowed by the model y 
laws of the later nineteenth century means that about four times 
the former acreage is required for accommodating the 
number of families Even now, when only part of the urban 
, -rpopulation has been housed and rehoused on the town fringe* 
industrial and housing development is stated to bave 
covered with bneks and mortar an area equal m size to tn 
counties of Buckmgham and Bedford combined ^ It is how 
‘Bariow Rifcrl p 15 
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ever, an essential consideration that the built-up area should not 
cover more than necessary of the nation’s land, in accordance 
•svith the aims to preserve the countryside and to minimise the 
alienation of good agricultural soil. This consideration is 
entirely lacking in suggestions like that of Sir Raymond Umvin 
that the land-owners may indemnify themselves against lower 
land-values by selling more acres for a given number of houses. 

Consequences .—Even if sites for twelve houses to the acre should 
be"shown to be cheaper than sites for compact building, that 
gain would be offset and heavily outweighed by the increase in 
the costs of all sorts of services in a loosely built area.^ 

As to the journey to work, low building density is certainly 
not the sole source of the travelling difficulties ; other factors 
are responsible for a large part of the costs in money, time and 
energy of travelling to work. But open development aggravates 
the difficulties. As suburbs or housing estates, developed at 
twelve houses per acre, occupy more land than if laid out com¬ 
pactly, the subsequent housing schemes are pushed farther away 
from the town centre. Those who live on the outskirts of a 
loosely built conurbation have, therefore, longer distances to 
travel to central workplaces than if they came from the fringes 
of a compact to-wn with the same number of inhabitants.- 
Secondly, the average way from home to station is longer in a 
(thinly spread than in a densely built district. It has been sho^vn 
in the chapter on the'Price of the Journey to Work, how much 
the walks to and from the station lengthen the total time 
spent on the journey. The use of a bus as a tributary of the 
railway, on the other hand, adds at least 2d. to the daily fares 
and adds, moreover, to the inconveniences of travelling through 
the changing of vehicles with all this implies. Finally, railway 
service for widely scattered suburbs is expensive : in spite of the 
long ways of access to the stations which the inhabitants of the 
suburbs accept, a station in such districts caters for fewer 
passengers tlian one in the densely occupied parts of the town ; 

^ Actually, “ the municipal housing schemes in England at tsvelvc houses to the 
acre have probably paid much the same price per acre as if they had put i8 or_20 
houses on each, and have used 50% more land, to the great benefit of the land-owning 
class, as well as of the occupants ”. Sir R. Umvin, Barlow Commission Evidence, 
p. 849. 

* “ The spreading of the population over a svide area -with a density of twelve 
houses to the acre results in a lengthening of the route and requires an infinitely, 
greater number of vehicles.” S. Pilcher, Jioad Passenger Transpo^, p. 296. 
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was quite considerably enlarged, but the increase was as ^ct 
on such a scale as to cause a change in magmtude only, and not 
m kind the area of the towns remained manageable 

This applies also to the garden cities proper, because they 
have remamed small townships The genuine gardea-aty 
principles couple low density of building with a limit as to the 
number of mhabitants onginally 30 000, noiv 50 ooo is regarded 
as the upper limit Actually Letchworth and ^Vclwyn Gardai 
City V. ere before the outbreak of the present w ar, far below those 
marks Open development for a few thousand houses however 


population makes the garden ernes entirely inadequate to serveas 
receptacles into which the inhabitants of the central districts nught 
be decanted on any appreciable scale, and therefore inadequate 
as a means of relieving the congesuon of the Urge aties 

ef the Scaraty oj insuQicicnc), but also the 

harmlessness of the garden atics was abolished by the unorthodox 
measure of adopting the twelve per acre limit as the general 
standard of density, without also adopting the corrective supula 
tion of a limit in numbers Town planning pobey has yielded 
to the tempuuon presented by modem transport, without giving 
heed to the penalues imposed by the dispersion of the urban 
popu ation Transport certainly widens the urban area, but it 
rannot do away with the basic quahty of land as space and, 
therefore, as a rcstnclivc element. 

The brake of the limit m numbers of population being 
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wer, an essential consideration that the built-up area should not 
cover more than necessary of the nation’s land, in accordance 
uith the aims to pres^-e the countrj’side and to minimise the 
alienation of good agricultural soil. This consideration is 
entirely lacking in suggestions like that of Sir RajTnond Umvin 
that the land-oumers may indemnify themselves against louver 
land-\alues by selling more acres for a given number of houses. 

Consequences .—Even if sites for twelve houses to the acre should 
be'shown to be cheaper than sites for compact building, that 
gain would be ofSet and hea^'ily out\veighed by the increase in 
the costs of all sorts of services in a loosely built area.^ 

As to the journey to work, low building density is certainly 
not the sole source of the travelling difficulties ; other factors 
are responsible for a large part of the costs in money, time and 
energy of travelling to work. But open development aggravates 
the difficulties. As suburbs or housing estates, developed at 
twelve houses per acre, occupy more land than if laid out com¬ 
pactly, the subsequent housing schemes are pushed farther a^v'ay 
from the tovm centre. Those who live on the outskirts of a 
loosely built conurbation have, thetefore, longer distances to 
travel to central workplaces than if they came from the fringes 
of a compact town vdth the same number of inhabitants.- 
Secondly, the average way from home to station is longer in a 
\thinly spread than in a densely built district. It has been sho^v•n 
in the chapter on the 'Price of the Journey to Work, how much 
the walks to and from the station lengthen the total time 
spent on the journey. The use of a bus. as a tributary of the 
railway, on the other hand, adds at least 2d. to the daily fares 
2nd adds, moreover, to the inconveniences of travelling tffiough 
the changing of vehicles vith all this implies. Finally, railway 
service for ividely scattered suburbs is expensive : in spite of the 
iong ways of access to the stations which the inhabitants of the 
suburbs accept, a station in such districts caters for fewer 
passengers than one in the densely occupied parts of the town ; 


w'' ra^dpal housing schemes in England at wclv= 

W on price per aal a3 if the)- had 8 w-O 

r 50 % more l£«J, great benefit 

p. 8^9 *c occupants Sir R. Umv-in, Barlow Commission 
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Those inclined to favour open development have not been 
unaware of the importance of this fjucstion Professor Aber 
crombic said in 1 933 precise rdaiion of density to health 

has always been difficult to ascertain '*» Even an author who 
,n later da>-s stigmatised a density of twenty houses per acre as 
“overcrowding” was origtnaHy less dogmatic “It is not 
possible to fix any absolute limit for the number of houses to the 
acre vwhich can be regardrf as a maaimiim compatible wtb 
tiealih and comfort It « not easy yet to wegh tbe dis¬ 
advantage* that arise from enlarging our towns to such 
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from vanoui angle 

71, mtirn of It, Mb Dm,!, the BarW Report (p 
lull) ‘S dmmgmsh between mere con 
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policeman’s beat and longer routes for the postman and the 
dustman, thus raising the costs of these services. Private business 
is not exempt from this burden : the newspaper boy, the milk 
roundsman, the coal ,and laundry vans, all shops which deliver 
their goods to the customers, the doctor visiting his patients, the 
housewife on her way to the shops—in fact, every citizen on every 
private and business errand, pays for low density of building wth 
loss of time, fatigue or expenses for transport in making his way 
through the lengthy streets. It is not possible to assess the waste 
of time and energy imposed on the inhabitants, and little is 
knoivn of the monetary costs—^these are borne by the tax- or rate¬ 
payers, charged to the consumers or are reducing the incomes of 
the tradesmen. The results of the one pertinent inquiry, into 
the distribution of milk, are revealing. 

As building density rose from 250 to 350 houses per mile of 
street, there was a Ml in weekly delivery costs per household of 
9’3% in congested areas and of 7-7% on housing estates.^ 

Also 

delivery costs are higher on housing estates than in congested areas 
• . . partly oiving to the lower building density and ... to the 
greater distance of the houses from the street and the practice of 
backdoor delivery on housing estates . . . The size of a town, 
measured not only by its population, but also by the area %vithin 
its boundaries, clearly has a direct bearing upon delivery costs. ^ 

To these disadvantages must be added the difficulties, met 
in districts where the urban fabric is thin, of providing statutory 
sendees and of developing a community sense and public spirit 
in general. It is obvious that the total burden of these draw¬ 
backs must weigh heavily against any possible advantages of low 
building density. 


iii THE CASE FOR MODERATE COMPACTNESS 

Tire outcome of the foregoing discussion is a seeming in¬ 
compatibility of the hygienic and the economic requirements 
trith regard to. density of building : a reduction of urban con¬ 
gestion is highly desirable in the interests of public health and. 
It is claimed, also for reasons of beauty and convenience. From 


'John Cripps, The Distribution of Milk. 
Oxford, ,938.^^^ 75. 

'Ibid., p. 89. 


A Study of Town Delivery Costs. 
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health m large towns ” * This statement acLnowlrfg®^^^ 
obvious fact that other factors besides building density dct 
public health Logical reasoning on the relation beween 
and density would, therefore, proceed to ash after such unpro' 
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ments have been achieved without greatly reducing the number 
of dwellings per acre in the inner to\smj how much has this 
number to be lowered in order to arrive at a satisfactory urban 
density ? Is the limitation to twelve houses per acre actually 
necessary for safeguarding health? Unfortunately, this crucizd 
question has not been raised by the Barlow Commission ; the 
bvelve-per-acre standard is taken as an axiom. 

An attempt to prove that compact building adversely 
influences health is made by comparing mortality in urban and 
rural districts.^ But firstly, it is not justifiable to attribute 
higher death rates in large to^vns to pure density considerations ; 
secondly, the medical evidence brought before the Commission 
is inconclusive. . It does not invalidate the view that, if houses 
are decent and overcrowding is prevented, there is no reason to 
think tliat the inhabitants of a compact to^vn would be less 
healthy than those of rural districts." What is required is not 
a transfer of rural densities to the town, but the adaptation of 
the benefits of countiy’^ life to urban environment. “ The great 
need of a town population,” says the Ministry' of Health, “ is 
access to the country or the equivalent of what the country 
means—fresh air, sunlight, facilities for exercise and recreation and 
means for the harmless and profitable employment of leisure.”® 
By way of proper .planning, however, none of tlrese requirements 
IS incompatible "with moderately high density of building. 

Viilisation of the Individual Plot .—^Another approach to the 
problem of the optimum density is to examine the size of tl..e 
individual plot and the different parts into which it is dmded. 
Ho tlie functions ascribed to these parts justify a plot of one- 
twelfth of ail acre ? Apart from the space taken up by the house, 
there are, under open-development regulations, the back garden, 
the front garden (or forecourt) and the interspace caused by tire 
detachment of the houses. 

The back garden is the largest item. To\%'n planning litera¬ 
ture pro\ddes one attempt to justify the size given to this main 
constituent of the plot; “ Twelve houses to the net acre of 
building land, excluding all roads, has been proved to be about 
the right number to give gardens of sufficient size to be of com- 

Mbid., pp. 56-63. 

■ H_. S. Phillips, loc. cit., p. 143, comes to the conclusion that “ size is a neutral 
factor in towns as far as health is concerned.” 

®h.irlo\v Report, p. 65. 
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mercial value to the tenants—^large enough, that b, to be worth 
cultivating seriously for the sake of profits, and not too large to 
be worked by an ordinary labourer and hb family." * This is 
obviously no vindication of the twclvc-per-acrc standard. The 
commercial gam by the individual gardener does surely not set 
off the disadvantages to the community of suburban spread, 
supposing even that this gam u not outweighed by hb and his 
family’s own sacrifices for long daily journeys. It must further 
be doubted whether the underlying assumption b right, that each 
family—not to speak of the single members who are expected to 
lend a hand m gardening—is inclined and able to cultivate a 
garden This doubt is reflected in the following discussion before 
the Barlow Commission 


have a garden whether they want one or not " * ^ 

The problem of providing pnvate gardens to urban houses 
becomes easier of solution if a dbiinction b made between house 
gardens for pleasure and allotments for food production. Most 
people like to have a garden with flowers, but not everybody 
wants to grow vegetables.* The rabing of vegetable crops, 
whether for sale or for domestic consumption, is to be regarded 


applied All churchyards, gardens and unnecessary vacuities . .. 

to be placed out of the Town ” * Gardens proper, on the other 
and, should be, and bcfOTe the war largely wcre,onlyforpleasure, 
and can be small» The greater compactness of building which 
thereby bcMnies possible feoliutcs the access to the allotments 
eyon c built up area, for those who care for their cultivation. 
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The small front garden (and also the side space resulting from 
the detachment or semi-detachment of the houses) is meant to 
give each cottage privacy and social and arcliitectural distinction. 
While a proper device in busy traffic roads, the forecourts would 
seem to be out of place in quiet residential streets with small 
two-storey houses. 

Of the arguments for tlie space taken up by detachment, the 
one already mentioned, for the very sake of detachment, carries 
little weight in face of the importance of economising frontage. 
Nor is detachment recommended by “ the violent draught which 
often blows through the narrow spaces between pairs or groups 
of houses 

From the economic standpoint, both front garden and detach¬ 
ment are objectionable, as they cause, without proper justifica¬ 
tion, increased consumption of building land. 

Thomas Sharp strongly attacks both devices of open develop¬ 
ment from the point of view of beauty ; through the deep 
building line the “ towns have lost all scale and dignity ”, and 
detachment has a pernicious effect on harmony and architectural 
Composition of the street.® 

The hopes of the open-development movement to create 
beauty have been frustrated. “ We are beginning to see that the 
new garden suburb, even when well designed, if extended 
inimitably can become monotonous . . . and the speculative 
builder’s version of low density, interminable semi-detached 
villas, has already achieved weariness in no uncertain sense.” ® 


3 CONCLUSION 

The policy, pursued in the inter-war period, of open develop¬ 
ment of the suburbs has been an endeavour to house the urban 
population in rural surroundings. But the experiment teaches 
the lesson that a very high price has to be paid for the attempt 
to have the best of both worlds. It is generally realised that tlie 
scene of the town-dweller’s daily life cannot have the natural 
beauty of the countryside. It must equally be accepted as in the 

^ Tudor Walters Report, para. 67. 

’ Toion and Countryside, p. 157 and p. 154. 

’ P. Abercrombie, Town and County Planning, p. 108. 
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in Mr Pepler's Parb Diagram * . c .v,. central 

The need for easy access to the countryside from ^ 
dismcts IS one of the mam arguments agaimt low dcim^ 
building even on the fringe of large towns Nucleated 
ment on a moderately compact plan is required also in y' 
of the suburban population , >t contributes to soaa^ rnahes 
which docs not thnvc where the urban fabric is loose ; i . 

for economy in most services, and it shortens the joum^ o 

Rcjccuon of the twclvc-per-acrc standard for the Vront- 

not mean abandonment of pnvate gardens ' rdens 

gardens and detachment should be abolished and back g 
reduced in size, small flower-gardens adjoining the hous« 
to be provided and allotments to be made available ^ 
rounding green belt for those who care to raise their o 
vegetables w,t,ich 

There is, however, one feature of recent development 

‘ See EUiabeth Denby Eynp* RAoutd p 263 seq , also Wt BuiU AS'^' 
s Open Spaces in Toun Phmmg Sauw, 1923 p 16 
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allows part of the industrial population to have private gardens 
and yet to live near their work, altliough not in the inner town. 
The movement of factories outward from the town centre was 
a marked trend between the two wars. It should therefore 
become possible to locate light industries on planned sites among 
the residential areas on the outskirts of towns, thus keeping the 
decentralisation of industry “ commensurate witli the type and 
size of housing estates in the neighbourhood 

Nucleated development of the outskirts of conurbations 
includes satellite towns of miked residential and industrial 
character. It must be kept in mind, however, that this form of 
urban settlement can benefit but a restricted part of the in¬ 
dustrial population : a satellite to^vn is the proper place only for 
plants of moderate size. Large-scale undertakings, frequently 
demanded by technical and economic considerations, need the 
labour supply of a large town or of many smaller places to dra^y 
upon. Location of a big works in a satellite town would involve 
it in the dangers of a one-industry town. 

If attention is focused on the correlation between home and 
workplace, there appear four combinations of urban lay-out; 
with moderate compactness of building all of them can be 
justified by social, economic and technical considerations. 

(a) “ Live in and work in ”, i.e. homes situated near work¬ 
places in the centre of the torvn (some secondary earners may 
have to travel to work in other districts). The advantages are 
obvious, provided housing conditions are decent and access to 
the open country is easy. 

(l>) “ Live out and work in ”, i.e. severance of dormitories 
und exclusive \vorkplaces. This is in line with the general 
tendency of a relaxation of bonds and. of specialisation in the 
ways of living, on the condition that the social machinery is 
adjusted to the dualism of places and that the building density 
is not too low. 

(c) “Live out and work out”, i.e. satellite towns which 
provide employment for the bulk of their earning inhabitants. 
Such circumscribed urban units, developed on a plan of moderate 
compactness, would relieve the pressure and unwieldiness of the 

^ See W. G. Holford, “ Notes on Segregation in Industr}- ” ytd " The Location 
and Design of Trading Estates ” in Jottmal of the Town Planning Tnstitutej 193^3 P* ^34 “v 

*939, p. 158 ff. respectively. 
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central town and yet enable the residents of the satclbtcs to share 

the opportunities of the metropolis 

A second pattern of Jmng out and working out is the grouping 
of several dormitories vnthm a convenient distance of a trading 
estate Further experience and research will have to show 
what proportion of urban workers can find employment m such 
moderately sized industrul zones 

((f) “ Live m and workout ”, t e a new form of urban develop¬ 
ment, originating from the location of factories on the fnnges of 
the town, while employees continue to live in more or less central 
quarters This tendency is m the iniual stages, and it cannot yet 
be judged how far it will go The people arc kept in propinquity 
to each other and near the foa ofsoaal and cultural life , daily 
travelling gives them access to various outlying industrial zones * 
Each of the four solutions meets djlTcrent requirements of 
modem soaety The object of town planning must be to blend 
these various types of lay out m such a manner as will best serve 
the xtiultifanous purposes of the community and of the individuals 
and farcuhes of which the community is composed 

‘TtiM «TMg«nent rejembte* ihe tnikboe ihe Ail/rtum et • fiWfner »?•» 
u of »« UftBiog lovmsaun, *rbo had w Je*« the prmseti of ih« oo h* 

dlilv wav to wopV nn >k. f.-o, 



PART B : Statistical Inquiries 

Chapter I 

PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 

THE many aspects of the journey to work hardly lend themselves 
to examination by a single statistical inquiry. Each source of 
information allows only certain features to be studied. The 
data provided, by a Census reveal the demographic conditions 
relevant to the daily-movements, but fail to throw light on the 
journey. Transport statistics, on the contrary, usually yield no 
other information than a few data on the journey ; in one excep¬ 
tional case only, railway records fmmished the material for a 
comprehensive investigation. Monographs which are based on 
the personnel records of individual firms provide evidence of the 
effects of daily travelling on the workers’ health and efficiency 
but neglect the demographic aspect. 

For the follo\\dng review of previous investigations, the more 
important publications have been selected from a number of 
others which give less comprehensive information or proceed on 
the same lines as those reviewed.^ 

I mVESTIGATIOJ^S BASED ON A CENSUS OR SIMILAR 

MATERIAL 


a German Census, igoo 

The German Census in 1900 was the first statistical attempt 
to find out the earners who ^vork outside their places of residence : 
the Census schedule included a question as to the workplace of 
all earners in the family. Several of the Federal States took the 
matter up and tried to systematise the results, first and foremost 
Wurttemberg; - the whole State was surveyed as to the inter- 

'For a bibliography sec the report by the International Statisbeal Institute 
rewewed on p. tag fol. 

’ IVurtkmbergische JafsrbikharJur Statistik tmd Landahmde, 1902, P- 237 

III 
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fourth of Wurttemberg’s industrial worlicrt were emp y 
loeahues other than their places rJdomicil^ Census' 

The Prossian examination of the data of the 19 ^ 

was less comprehensive but iHuminaung in some 
mvestigauon was restneted to towns of too,000 y. 

habitants and to certain mdustnai dutneu ^*^°?v?uniey» 
therefore, to show the manifold interconnection by daily 1 i 
of a great number of smaller places , even where wclu . 
smaller places were treated only as feeding the ncaret S , 
market On the other hand, the attempt was made to ci^r 
the residential places according to their locauon relauve 
one large town (fl) suburbs more or less npc for ^ ^ 

(fc) placesfarther-offbut falling within the pull of the large 

market, (c) places at a greater distance, connected wi ^ 
town by railway This classification did not, however, p ^ 
satisfactory, and adoption of a zoning by kilometres in u 
mvesUgaUons was suggested , j 

In Hamburg, the Censuses 1900, 1910 and 19^5 were us 
find out the daily movements bcti%’een various districts 0 
town, It could thus be shown how far the transfonnaoon 
the town centre into a mere business distnct had gone 


b Swiss Census, igio 

In Switzerland, a relevant investigation was made at 
1910 Census* Emphasis was laid on the marital conditions 

* ^nlgbr/l Jes Haaniclm Suttiluthen LmJtsmils 1904, p I K4 
*SlatatJkda HmburguefunSlaata 1902 p 87 >eq 
’ Schuxiitnsthi SUiiututht JUtXtnbetgai 1919 P- > Kq 
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the daily travellers, in view of the fact that social services for 
these persons and tlieir families have to be provided at their 
domiciles, while the workplaces have no such financial burdens 
on their behalf. 

. c Census of Engiand and Wales, 1921 

i registrar-general’s report 

In England and Wales the 1921 Census was used for a 
country-wide survey of Workplaces. The results were presented 
in the following way. 

Table i classifies the occupied population of each sex 
enumerated in each local government area according to the 
description of -workplace : total population ; total occupied 
residents with workplace (a) in the area, (b) outside the area ; 
these figures are supplemented by persons working in .the area 
but enumerated elsewhere. 

Table 2 shows the places between which the daily journeys 
are actually made : (a) number of persons enumerated in a given 
place A but working elsewhere, viz. in B, C, and so forth ; (b) 
working in A but enumerated elsewhere, viz. in Q,, R, and so on. 
Movement from or to individual areas is only shown when 25 
or more persons are involved (for London and five Home Counties, 
20 or more). 

Table 3 repeats the enumerated, that is the night population, 
and then shows the day population, which is found by deducting 
the outflow from, and adding the influx to, the enumerated 
population. Next come the aggregate daily in-and-outward 
movements of each area, numbers as well as ratios of enumerated 
population ; the final column shows the net outward or inward 
daily movements, again by number and by ratio. The arrange¬ 
ment of the tables in Workplaces in London and Five Home Counties 
is slightly different, and two additional tables classify the popula¬ 
tion by zone of .enumeration and by zone of workplace ; the 
places are arranged in four zones, according to their distance 
from Charing Gross (p. vii). The result is summarised in the 
table on page 114. 

In most areas in the Home Counties and in .16 Mettopolitan 
Boroughs the net movement is outward ; the day population is 
concentrated towards the centre of the region. Apart from the 
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u SIOVOGRAPH ON THE MERSEYSIDE BY W HEWliT 
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be seen from a study of Workplace and Movement of Workers in the 
Merseyside Area, by 'W. Hewtt, 1928. 

Mr. Hewitt uses tlic workplace data of the 1921 Census to 
examine the areas from which each of the four Merseyside 
boroughs, Liverpool, Bootle, Birkenhead and Wallasey, draws its 
labour. He groups the places of residence geographically and 
by main means of transport (railway lines—traffic across the 
estuary of the Mersey). The interchange of workers between 
the four adjacent boroughs surpasses the influx from elsewhere, 
and the study is mainly concerned with their interconnection by 
the journey to work. 

The author combines the workplace results ^vith such 
statistical information as is available on the occupational and 
industrial character of the various places. 

The effect of the general industrial character of the workplace 
on the composition of the daily movements is clearly discernible 
m Bootle, a town offering occupation mainly.to men: a net 
daily influx of males goes with a considerable exodus of women 
and girls. The same tendency, though less marked, is apparent 
in Birkenhead. Wallasey, a predominantly residential place, has 
half its male earners working outside. 

There follows a brief survey of other towns in S.W. Lan¬ 
cashire and in West Cheshire, mentioning the strong counter- 
currents of daily workers to and from a given place. The fact 
that workers had not moved nearer their work is partly attributed 
to the housing shortage prevailing after the last war. The 
analysis might have been carried a little further by consulting 
Table i of the Census Report as to the ratio of females among 
the daily outflow from certain places : girls often prefer longish 
journeys to giving up their parents’ home for lodgings near then- 
work. Another aspect which might have been enlarged upon 
IS the position of small places which serve as dormitories for the 
main labour markets. What proportion of their outgoing earners 
sre attracted by the various workplaces within daily reach, in 
other words, where and to what extent does the pull of various 
industrial centres overlap ? i • 

Among the various problems involved in the daily movements. 


^ an example : 


113 persons comiiw to work in Liverpool from Little 
^rosDy represent 64%'of the outflow of this place; on the other hand, the 132 
esidents of Wigan C.B. working in Liverpool account for less than 1% of Wigan’s 
total overflow. . ^ 
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were themsdves important workplace nersons each, 

The majority of places sert out less than 50 p 0 

every mori.ng, rhey acreunted for only on^ightW^ 

total daily movements On the odier hand, near y 


total oaiiy movcmcjtia vta --- 

* ^HTpenSclianderung un M tteMeulschen Indmtnege ^ t “ 
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all travellers came from places sending out 1,000 or more. The 
conflux at workplaces was remarkable ; six of them had a daily 
intake of at least 5,000. Outstanding among these places were 
Leipzig and Leuna. While, however, the influx into Leipzig 
amounted only to about 4% of its 700,000 inhabitants, Leuna’s 
day population was many times as high as the night population ; 
the reason is that Letma, -with about 22,000 employees, was a new 
plant, located among Aree or four isolated villages. Half of 
those who peopled Leuna dming the working hours lived in the 
tmvns Halle, Merseburg or Weissenfels ; the other half in 536 
different areas. 

The places under 5,000 inhabitants had an aggregate daily 
outflow amounting to nearly double their influx ; the large to\vns, 
on the other hand, had an'influx three to four times as high as 
the outfloAV. If Leuna is excluded, the localities up to 20,000 
inhabitants had an aggregate excess of outward journeys, and 
only the towns over 20,000 an inward surplus. 

Besides the main streams, there were cross-currents and 
counter-currents of considerable magnitude; one-half of all 
places under reviety had both in- and out-flow. Another remark¬ 
able result was the dispersal of the residents of single localities to 
various workplaces. An outflow of 30, 20, or even 10 earners 
sometimes dispersed to half a dozen workplaces ; especially in 
the area between Leipzig, Halle and Leuna the puU of all three 
big labour'markets was felt; even of the dormitory suburbs, 
only a few sent their outflow of earners in solid batches to the 
one nearest town. 

As to the duration of the daily journeys, the main difference 
was between old-established and new works. While the former 
usually had .the bulk of their employees, at least the stable 
elements, living wthin easy reach of the works, new factories, and 
especially those erected in the open country, were dependent on 
recruiting far afield. A striking contrast was presented by the 
Leuna Works, \vith 20% of its huge invading labour force 
travelhng one hour or longer each way, and the mining districts 
where journeys of such duration were quite exceptional. A 
significant result of the inquiry was the highly complex and 
varied nature; of the daily movements. 
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1 resulunc division of 

Uiis study recognises in population, betiveen 

personal interest, on the part of th dal^P ^ of rcsidenee 
L irotking place on the ^ „hofe hearted interest 

on the other-neither locality amenities and 

of the man or woman in its good government, iis 

its general progress ’*' 

4 SPECiat. iNVmtOaTION IN THE iNOlBrRIAE REOION OV CEimiAI. 
Gersiany, 1929 o with 

An attempt to combme demographic Minpr poo of 

a measurement of the jonmeri »“ “f‘p of Central 

&en‘ .S 

. of 

work Some measurement ol tne jouiutys .opj o svas 

Tded from other sources, and by a "’’cmauc ^ 

possible roughly to classify the another 

nngmsh short walks, maybe just crossmg a eon 

local government area, from genome journeys mvolvmg 
sidetahle time, strain and costs , ^,an 

The results of general interest svere the foUosvmg > 
every tenth of the gamftilly employed persons m ““"'’''Lottes 
were found to work outside their places of WeeJehurg, 

of attraction were the Urge l^^^o’ethctetwat 

Halle) , the big chemical plants, erected only ^ jomous 
m the open country foremost the Leuna Works , tne ° 
coal pits The daily movements were fed by the 
and also by mobile inhabitants of all areas, mcludmg t 
were themselves important workplaces ^ 

The majority of places sert out less than 50 
every morning , they accounted for only one eig 
total daily movements On the other hand, nearly one 
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ail travellers came from places sending out i,ooo or more. The 
conflux at workplaces was remarkable ; six of them had a daily 
intake of at least 5,000. Outstanding among these placK were 
Leipzig and Leuna. While, however, the influx mto Leipzig 
amounted only to about 4% of ils 700,000 inhabitants, eima s 
day population was many times as idgh as the night population , 
the reason is that Leuna, ivith about 22,000 employees, was a new 
plant, located among three or four isolated villag^. H o 
those who peopled Leuna during the working hours Jved m ttie 
towns Halle, Merseburg or Weissenfels ; the other halt in 53 

different areas. , .. 

The places under 5,000 inhabitants had an aggregate y 
outflow amounting to nearly double th^ influx ; the large tov^, 
on the other hand, had an influx three to four times as high as 
the outflow. If Leuna is excluded, the localities up to 20,000 
inhabitants had an aggregate excess of outward journeys, an 
only the toivns over 20,000 an inward surplus. 

Beside the main streams, there were cross-cu^^ts an 
counter-currents of considerable magmtude; one-half o 
places under review had both in- and out-flow, i^other remar 
able result was the dispersal of the residents of single loc ties 
various workplaces. An outflow of 30, 20, or even 10 earners 
sometimes dispersed to half a dozen workplaces ; esj^a y m 
the area between Leipzig, Halle and Leuna the p'^ of 
big labour markets was felt; even of the dormitory su 
only a few sent their outflow of earners in solid batches to e 

one nearest town. . j-rr 

As to the duration of the daily journeys, the m^ 1 lerenc 
was between old-established and new works. Y\Tule the 
usually had the bulk of their employees, at least the stable 
elements, living within easy reach of the works, new lactones, 
especially those erected in the open country, were depen 
recruiting far afield. A striking contrast was presented y 
Leuna Works, with 20% of its huge invading labour^ twee 
travelling one hour or longer each way, and the imrung c 
. where journeys of such duration were quite exception . 
significant result of the inquiry was the highly comp ex an 
varied nature of the daily movements. 
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( Housing Census in American Towns, 1934 ^ 

In the USA a Real ptoperty htentaiy > was used to obtain ^ 
information on the duration of the daily journey and on the 
method of transportation The survey cos cred 64 towns selected 
from all States so as to gi\e a representative picture of urban 
housing in America The towns had an aggregate populauon 
of over nine million and a total of some 000 families In 
size, they ranged from under 12,000 to over a million inhabitants 
Furthermore, New York, Pittsburgh and sc\ era! other large towns 
took censuses on the same lines on their own 


The two relevant questions were “ Time required to get to 
\Nork ’ and ‘ Mode of Transportation ” Data were obtained 
only for the pnnapal income earner of each family, and onij the 
means of transport chiefly used waslisted Secondary earners and 
subsidiary means of transport were thus left out of considerauoit 

The most striking result from the point of view of the present 
study IS the outstanding importance of the pnv’ate ear for 
travcUing to work in America In 14 of the 6f aties under 
review, over one half up to nearly two-thirds of all principal 
earners used private can to get to work , in 38 towns, 30 to 50% 
of th«e men travelled by car, m n towns so to 30%, and only 
in one town (where 70% lived within walking distance) there 

were less than 20% car usen* 

Walking was the other roam method of transport m 2l of 
the towns under review, one half or more of the principal earners 
walked to their workplace As would be espected, high pro¬ 
portions of those who walked were found more often in small 
towns than in large 

Howev^ the more or less frequent use of pnvate can seems 
!?r 7v geographical region rather than to the sue 

I" England towns covered by the 

inr, Inventory the private car was the method of 

mS A.r Pnncipal earners , * m the 

earticr, n Pacific towns where 49 to 63% of the principal 
tain town *0^ the journey to work, and the Moun 

tain towns (with one exception) with 37 to 61% car users 


‘Dfpaitment of CommeTCB 

V/aduftgton Da 1934 


* i^F^gn »nd Domouc ComniCT’* 
* Excluding these workine st home 
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In \ic\v of the modest r 61 c played in most of these towns by 
public means of transport, it is no serious shortcoming that the 
changing of vehicles w'as not recorded. The neglect of the 
daily journeys of secondary' earners is a greater defect. To 
what extent do earning wives and children share a car either 
with the householder or with another person, on tlicir journey 
to work ; or ^vork within walking distance from home ; or use 
public means of transport ? 

For the larger towns, not only the “ City Proper ” was 
examined but also the “ EnNirons ”, that is the adjoining areas 
sharing in the social and economic activities of the city. In 
most of these “ Metropolitan Districts the Enwons sliow a 
much higher proportion of ear-users than the City Proper. In 
some eases, however, factories were obviously located on the 
outskirts, thus giving the suburbians the benefit of short daily 
journeys, often within walking distance. 

It is significant that cycling is not listed among the specified 
modes of transport, but included with “ other modes ” which 
account for negligible percentages only. This is in striking 
contrast svith the wide use of tlic bicycle in this country, as ^vi^l 
be seen from a comparison with the statistical information col¬ 
lected for the present investigation.* 

Information which such a Census can provide on the time 
required to get to work is likely to be approximate rather than 
accurate. Even so the results arc interesting. Journeys of half 
an hour or more were made— 

In 6 to^vm by under 10% of the principal earners 

” ,, „ 10—under 20% of the principal earners 

» ,, ao— „ 30% „ ,, „ „ 

»> ° „ 30 or more % „ „ „ » (i blank) 

As one would expect, the frequency of long journeys increases 
wth increasing size of the town ; five of the six to-wns where 
journeys of half an hour or over were most frequent had over 
300,000 inhabitants. 

It is instructive to supplement these findings with those of the 
Real Property Inventory of New York, equally made in 1934. 

Metropolitan Districts” have an aggregate population of too,000 or more, 
and contain one or more central cities oC 50,000 or more inhabitants. 

*Scc p. 131. 
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I>™„H O, T» J«™»V „ Wo« » Nm V<,« • 
Pnnapal Income ®**^y 


Tnoe teqmred P««nUga of Toul Reporti^ J vSl 

togettowMlt MinhMUn BroM BrooUyn Queen* j Gty 

in minute* »i ■ 



'Re*l Pfope«y New York City » 9 J 4 P- 


/ Sample Inquiry in Birmincmam, 1937-® . 

The «udy of the journey to wotl woe 

objecttofth«Boumvill«VdlageTrwtsiwet»gaU f 

of bving and working m Binmngham bd-ore ^^^n^plcof 
survey coven over , ooo «<-*ng;^ |^„^ph.e 


survt7 coven over 7 000 working-cla« faimlio. D«nng 
one in 35 Information a provided both on demograp 
factors and on features of the daily journey one 

The City of Birmingham was divided into swen ^ 

comprising the Central Wards, the others is 

The different situauon with regard to the ^ also 

rcBected in the proportion of residents in each 
work m that district Apart from the Central Wards, 
ranges from 53 6 % in the South Western to 22 ® , i^,tants 

Western district Cross and counter-currents of the mn 

of the various districts on their dady journeys are p”. „ial 
Central Wards, for instance, comprise only 18 i /o° . ^luch 

inhabitantsofBinmnghambutprovide work for 35 8/o, , 

must he added those who hve outside the city boundan 


The book was published after the 
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travel in daily to work ; at the same time, more than one-third 
of the inhabitants of the Central Wards travel out each day to 
work in other districts. 

If, instead of the seven districts, three concentric zones— 
Gratral Wards, Middle Ring and Outer Ring—are compared, 
the dijSTerent incidence of the journey to work stands even more 
in'relief. According to expectation, the trend is towards longer 
journeys for those living in the Outer Ring (see the upper part 
of tlie foUowng table). This is of great consequence, because 
more than half of the total population of Birmingham had come 
to live in the Outer Ring before the outbreak of this war. The 
municipal housing estates, in particular, are for the most part 
on the outskirts. Those Hving on new estates therefore travel 
farther to \vork. Of the municipal householders, 23-9 % have 
journeys of four miles or over each way, of all householders, o y 
12-2%. Correspondingly, the municipal tenants are burdened 
with higher fares. 


Percentages of IVage-earners Travelling , . . I^Iiles to Work 


Residential Zones 

Nil or 





5 -« 

6 and 

Vari¬ 

able 

Type of earners 

under t 

i-a 

2-3 

3-4 

. 4-5 


All Earners in 









Central Wards 

580 

2ig 

6-8 

3-4 

1-3 

*2 

I-O 

7*3 

Middle Ring . 

380 

30-3 

15-2 

5-2 

1-9 

*5 

2*0 


Outer Ring 

21'0 

20-0 

iT 3 

i6-6 

10-8 

3-7 

2-9 

7 ° 

Entire City . . 

33-2 

23-3 

> 4-7 

10-7 

6-3 

2-1 

2-2 

7-3 

Principal Earners 
only 

28-9 

W 

Cl 

14-2 

tt-S 

6-8 

2-4 

3-0 

10-9 


. In the lower part of the table the distances between homes 
and workplaces are shown separately for principal wage-earnere 
and for all wage-earners, i.e. including secondary ones, 
appears that among the sample families subsidiary irage-eam^ 
travel rather shorter distances than the householders. e 
explanation is that a large proportion of the subsidiary eam^ 
consists of young people, including many girls, who n jo s, 
mostly dead-end ones, near home. 

‘The actual differences are greater than the figures indicate because pnnapal 
earners arc included in the tot^. 
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The proportion of pnnapal camcn who go home for {uncb u 
as high as 26 9% of the samples in the entire oty , the position 
in the three zones is 34 9% in the Central \Vards, 30 2 % in the 
Middle Ring and 2a 5 in the Outer Ring 

The presentation of ihc-results of the survey has been restricted 
through the exigencies of war It u to be hoped that the valuable 
material collected by this inquiry will be fuUy published when 
conditions permit It would be particularly interesimg to get 
information on the incidence of the daily journey on vanota 
families and on various members of the family 


2 IJ/VESTIGATIO}/BASED 0^ TRA/fSPORTSTATISTICS 
Study os Biixtuu by E Maiiajm, 1910 


The records of railway undcrtalungs yield the numbers 
boarding and leaving the trams at the various stations, from which 
distances travelled and amounts of fares paid can be compared» 
but usually they neither furnish information on demographic 
conditions, nor show particulars of the passengers A unique 
wmbination of circumstances prevailing u> Belgium at the 
begifliung of this century enabled Emet Mahaim to produce a 
study both comprehensive and dcuaed' At that time the tram 
suU accounted for the bulk of the joumej-s , the motor bus was 
almost non exuteut and the use of the bicycle had not nearly 
reached its present volume Trams, it is true, were working, 
1?* dutances For manual labour, tbercrore, 

the workmen’s tram was pracucally ihc only means of transport 
or travelling to work, and an enumeration of workmen’s tickets 
gave a fairly complete picture of the daily movements Crafts¬ 
men and salaned employees in Belgium were (and are) excluded 
rom using the speci^ly reduced workmen’s tickets Thu 
^nction^ the reason for particulars of the travellmg worVen 
oemg available , m order to ensure that only bona fide maniial 
of reduced fares, the stauonmasten ask 
lor detailed data from each applicant for the weekly wotkmeo’s 
e , sex, ag^ occupation, home address and address of 
mp oyer—just the items winch, together with the data of th® 
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journey, are needed for a thorough inquiry into the daily move¬ 
ments. 

Mahaim’s results were the followng : the use of workmen’s 
tickets had almost turned the whole of Belgium into one labour 
market. Workmen’s tickets accounted for 42% of all train 
journeys in Belgium ; approximately one-fourth of the total 
industrial workers participated in them. The towns had an 
out-flow of skilled, the countryside of unskilled workers. The 
average length of the return joimney was 19 km. (ii-S miles), 
excluding the approach from home to station and from station 
to actual workplace and back. The bulk of the travellers spent 
less than three-quarters of an hour in the train, morning and 
evening rides taken together. Some miners, however, had to 
travel up to 2J hours from door to door, twice daily. Mahaim 
formed six groups of industries and found that they accounted 
for the following percentages of the journeys ; 


Mining | 

Factories 

Building 

Navvies 

1 

Others 

1 

Railway 

administr. 

10*0 1 

^ 1 

30-1 

I 4'9 

15-6 

umi^iiiii 

■ I 0'4 


The percentage of the miners is remarkable ; they partici¬ 
pated in daily travel in the same proportion as industrial workers.^ 

Mahaim was the first to recognise the social importance of 
the daily movements. He discussed their bearing on the rural 
^odus, on the labour market, on family life, on the moral and 
intellectual development of the people. While admitting, certain 
disadvantages, Mahaim took, on the whole, a strongly favourable 
view of the journey to work as furthering social and economic 
progress. Although some of his opinions are no longer apposite, 
later writers are indebted to Mahaim for the broad view which 
he took in assessing the social significance of the journey to work. 

3 i:f^VESTIGATIONS BASED ON FIRMS' PERSONNEL 

RECORDS 

Inquiries based on the material of a single factory abandon 
from the outset the demographic aspect. On the other hand, 

In 1910, miners accounted for I0'4% of the total engaged in Belgian Industry- 
RKtnsemenl Giniral igzo, p. 108. 
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by concentrating on the employee* of one works and obtaining 
information on the travellers* industrial life from the firm’s 
personnel records, such studies make up for the lack of compre¬ 
hensiveness by the gain of thoroughness The pomt of view of 
the factory inspector characterises two German monographs, one 
made before, Ae other soon after, the last war A Dutch author 
deals with the matter in connection with a firm’s housing-scheme 
for Its employees Inquincs into the daily movements of the 
miners m the South Wales Coalfield arc included in this sechon, 
since they arc based on information provided by the coliicnes, 
although m some respects tficy resemble demographic studies 

a MosoGRAPn on a Factory at Doriacii, Bades, by F 
RrrzMANN ^ 

The Gniancr factory, which provided detailed data for this 
investigaUQO, manufactured sewing machines and bicycles at 
Durlach, a country town of 14,000 inhabitants near Karlsruhe. 
The firm’s hourly paid workers numbered 2,888 of whom 427 
were females Dtss than 40% of the workers lived at Durlach 
itself, about ao% were domiciled at plactt close-by, over 
40% however, came from more or less distant places, walking 
upto44mile3andtraveIlingbyrailupto 16 7 imles Katamann 
undertook to examine the effects of the daily journey on absentee¬ 
ism and on cffiacncy For that purpose be classified the areas 
of residence of the GnUner workers by mileage from Durlach 
and by remoteness from a railway station The data on days 
and hours worked by each employee were obtained from the 
personnel records of the firm and collated with the places of 
midencc During too workmg days, workers hving at or near 
imuch actually worked an average of 97 1 days , the inhabitants 
of the sMond and third best groups of places (in a combined 
order of length and discomfort of the journeys), 95 8 and 96 0 
days respc^vely, the rcsidcnte from distant places, only 94 8 days 
Similar differences prevailed as to hours worked during those 
100 working days, workers of the four residential groups averaged 
940, 912, gio and 902 hours respectively This means that 
long and tiresome journeys had a defimte advene influence on 

e attendance at work The age distnbuuon, it is true, was not 
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homogeneous in the various groups of places ; but when age- 
groups were analysed separatdy, the same result emerged. An 
examination of ^vages earned at piece-rates showed a similar 
decrease in earnings wth increasing distance and remoteness of 
the dwelling-place. Ritzmann looked into the question of 
whether the lower industrial eflSciency of the inhabitants of 
•remote villages was due to part-time farming, but could find no 
ei'idence of, it. 

The inquiry could not be carried out in such detail as to 
distinguish the types and grades of workers domiciled in the 
various places. But in Ritzmann’s view this point was not 
l^ponsible for the fact that those living at a distance showed 
inferior results as to attendance at work and hourly earnings. 
Nevertheless, he deprecated uncritical generalisation of his con¬ 
clusions. 

b Monograph on a -FAtTroRY near Hetoelberg, by Charlotte 
Grabe ^ 

As.in the Durlach study, the workers—about 2,000 men 
engaged in the manufacture of railway-carriages—^were grouped 
according to the distance of their residential places firom the 
workplace and to the strain of the journey ; thus places on the 
railway were distinguished from isolated villages dependent on 
cycling or walking (the neighbourhood is hilly). 

The firequency of accidents and of sickness, the duration per 
of sickness, and other industrial absenteeism grew ivith 
increasing length and strain of the journey. This became 
pa^cularly clear firom the examination of an apparent irregu¬ 
larity of the results. Workers firing at moderate distance ivith 
fair travelling facilities showed an imexpectedly high liability to 
accidents and sickness, but only during the summer. The 
explanation ivas that in fair weather many workers living between 
three and right miles away did not avail themselves of the railway 
but, in order to save fares, walked or cycled. This involved 
greater strain than a railway ride and so put those workers on 
the same level as those wth the least favourable transport 
facilities.' 

^ Exnftiiss der Perjielwandfnmg cuf die Arbeitnehener. Badx«:ihe \VirtschalVs- 
s]^tucn, ^3, 1926, The figures refer to 1923. See also E, G. Drcsel GharL 
Einfluss der Pcndclw’andeningen auf die Arbcitnehmcr ** in Devische 
^ledkirdsehe Wocdienschift, 1924, Ko. 28. 
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The woikers coming to ”‘’‘^™“„^md'to'the fact that 
accident and sickness rates , this was Mt ^ ^„,dcs their 

job, whereas many villageiawortca therefore 

morninE, before The average duration 

already tired before industrial work ^ stance, 

of illness, too was higher “““"S P ^ |b, result from a 

this need not mean more ® f ,he insurance 

less strict control in remote plara on Oi P addiuonal 

authont.es or from the convalescents fear 
strain caused by the journey _jl proved 

Finally, absenteeism for reasons "the lo„gth and 

equally to have a rising tenden^ .u,, dunng Ihe too 
stmin of travelling The tune "“Lfmthosehving 

days under observabon was 3 3 P' P ^ead in the most 

near the factory, and rose to ia 4 h«“” P" 
remote places 

, MottOORAPH OR A WoRKS AT EntDHOVkR, HOUAHP, BV 

Barker Schut jjje 

In mvest.gaung the daily JObn'J'B bf ‘Hofund F Bakker 
N V Gloeilampenfabneken at Eindhoven, H a„u and 

Lu, ‘ proceeds, on the whole, on f r“ckness 

Charlotte Grabe Hn findings eorrolmra.e who 

frequency and sickness durauon are Bigt"' “““”5 -,adhoven 
have to travel to work than among those ^ 

The composioon of these two groups of wotken “ to g^^^ 
and grade of work, and the possible influences therefr • , 

eiamined What makes this study mteresUng is th 
to express all adverse implicauons of the journey 

In 1929 the works employed nearly 20,000 BabBs, morc^^^^ 
could be recruited from Eindhoven, a town o s 
inhabitants F Bakker Schut starts from the “sumpti 
the firm m order to secure a sufficient, suitable and s or 

supply, has got cither to finance housing schemes in Em ’ 

to subsidise transport services for its employees His 
therefore, costs of the daily journey venus costs of house ,» 

Consequently, he takes a wide view of " travelling exp 
* hiutru m 1933 pp 81-iao. 
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To fares he adds such “ indirect costs ” as are not incurred by 
those Avho live near the works; namely loss of time, greater 
fatigue and higher absenteeism, meals eaten away from home 
and increased labour turnover. For assessing the costs of these 
various items, the autlior has combed out the rele\^nt contineirtal 
literature and in addition collected unpublished Dutch material. 
Nevertheless, his procedure is not comincing. Kmowledge of the 
facts and effects of daily travelling is, so far, scanty, ^d the few 
numerical findings do not seem safe for generalisation. In 
making up the “ indirect costs ” of the journey, he sometimes 
takes as a basis what ought to be an object of investigation. The 
costs of cj'cling, for instance, are put at the same figure as those 
of bus rides, on the argument that the bus fares are balanced by 
higher “ indirect costs ” of cycling. 

As, ho^vcve^, Bakkcr Schut’s computing of “ indirect coits 
of travelling to work has been the first, and so far the onl), 
attempt of its kind, it is worth mentioning in this context. He 
adds to each employee’s fares : 

For loss of time : FI. 0-05 per hour travelhng ; 

„ meals consumed a\vay from home : FI. 0-31 per week , 

5, increased labour turnover ; FI. 0-29 per week ; 

„ increased fatigue and higher sickness and accident rates . 

2% of the wages. 

The total “indirect costs” average FI. 1.55 per week, which 
amoimts to 60% of the average direct transport costs. ^ 
Although at present Bakker Schut’s procedure of determmmg 
the “ indirect costs ” of travelling to work cannot be accepted, 
his method may attain some value in future when the circum¬ 
stances of the daily journey are more accurately known. 

d Inqutries into the Daily Movements in the South i\ALES 
Co.ALEtELD 

i SECOND INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF SOUTH WALES ^ 

The joumev to' work is included in a detailed inquiry into 
Labour Supply and Demand in the South IVales Coalfield. The Alon- 
mouthshire and South 'Wales Coaloisners’ Asoaation provided 
data oh the journey to work of nearly 120,000 men an ^ oys 
employed by them in July 1936. The study thus gives a picture 

^D'lnxtor: H. A. Marquand. 1937 Volume TErec, Chapter I, by Hilda 
Jennings. 
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of the daily movements m the staple industry of the repon 
The mformabon coven home address ana workplace of the 
miners and also the mode of transport and the approximate 
length of the journeys in miles While the chapter is mainly 
concerned with the separate analysis of conditions m the various 
areas, with a view to the potcntiahues of development of certain 
areas, there are also some results of more general import 

In every Employment Exchange Area within the Coalfield, a 
considerable proportion of miners hvc beyond walking distance 
of ihcir work The percentage ranges from 7 8 to 88 6 in various 
areas, on the average, 334% of the employed miners travel 
to work by public means of transport, in addition, some of 
those listed as living m vianity of their work cycle 

The distances tratclled vary greatly There are some with 
daily journeys of over ten miles each way—43 men Imng m the 
Pontlottyn ^change Area travel as far as 32 miles , but as a 
rule the distance travelled »$ between one and ten miles, and the 
majority have journeys of considerably less than ten miles On 
the whole men living m the most heavily depressed area travel 
farthest Through the closing down of collicn» m their neigh 
bourhood, some places have become mere domutones for 
more distant collieries, and others are now actually outside the 
boundaries of the coalfield 

Most of the travellers use the bus, only iB 8% go by rail 
This IS a recent development “ Since road service became 
easily available and, in particular, smee the advent of large 
numbers of privately owned miners’ buse, which take them 
almost from door to door, the method of travelling has changed 
considerably ^Vbcrea3 at one time the majonty of men travelled 
by tram, the great majonty now travel by road ” (1®^ ’ 

p 30) 

The weekly cost of ttaveDmg vane from seven to eight 
shillings in a comparatively small number of case to one shilling 
The average tram fare is ir iz yif , the average bus fare, 
as 4 4^ and the tael average for both road and rail transport 
2f 3 \d per week. 

In the aiithon’ view, the very high degree of mobility m the 
Survey Area and the range of travelling sugget that journeys of 
up to ten miles each way would not be looked upon as prohibitive 
in length by prospective workers m new industries 
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U STUDY OF THE WESTERN PART OF THE SOUTH WALES COALFIELD, 
BY EMRYS J. HOWELL ^ 

This survey covers the anthracite area, where 44 collieries 
employed, in 1938, some 23,000 colliery workmen. The home 
addresses of these miners, obtained from the collieries, show 
that “ the geograpHcal distribution of employees varies con¬ 
siderably even for neighbouring collieries. At some, a restricted 
nuning community is nucleated within a few miles of the pit- 
head, while at others over 50 % of the daily immigrants live over 
II miles away”. The distance between home and workplace is 
given for 16,800 miners employed in 31 collieries. Nearly one- 
half of these live close to the colliery in which they work ; another 
quarter live between one and three miles away ; 1,090 or 6*4%, 
on the other hand, travel over 11 miles each morning and even¬ 
ing. No account is taken in this computation of distances 
travelled underground by workers at the coal face, which in the 
older collieries may be one or two miles. 

In commenting on the redistribution of mining labour in the 
western part of the South Wales coalfield, E. J. Howell states that 

the tendency at the moment (i.e. before the outbreak of the present 
war) is for miners to prefer long journeys daily to finding homes 
new' workplaces. Th^ is due partly to lack of housing 
lacilities and partly to the miner’s natural aversion to moving his 
«^eci^ly when the continually changing face of the coal- 
nuning industry may render such a course inadvisable. 

4 A METHODOLOGICAL REPORT BT THE IJITER- 
HATIOKAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE, 1934. 

Besides the investigations just reviewed, other fact-finding 
mquiries have been carried out on similar lines, to mention only 
^dies on the relevant conditions in Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
Baris, Stockholm, and Zurich. An annotated bibliography is 
given in a Rapport sur la Migration et It Mouvement Alternants by a 
committee of the Institut International de Statistique.® This 
report is a study of the scope and methods of the investigations 

~ * “ Movement of Miners in the South Wales Coalfield ” in The GeagrapKcel 
September 1939, pp, 228-237, 

Session dc I’Institut International de Statistique, Londres, 1934. Section 
3 > RAPP. Rapporteur J. H. van Zanten. 
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made in various countnes It « mainly concerned with official 
statistics, but points to the desirability of complementing the 
data to be obtained from censuses by information from firms on 
their employees’ daily journeys Various aspects of the journey 
arc mentioned as calling for ctanunation, under three headings 
economic aspects, including certain demographic features, 
social aspects , and transport- Comparatively little attention is 
giv cn to the costs and hardships of the daily journey , the case of 
secondary earners and the problems raised by the emergence of 
‘ dormitories” are not discussed , 



Chapter II 

the present statistical 

INVESTIGATION 

information is bound to be 
pages thf? difficulties. In the foUowng 

indls^S of enquiries made for this study in EngKsh 

necessan-L are presented and analysed.^ Though not 

as the whole country, they are offered 

conditiL? the diversity and complexity of prevailing 


I the DAILT JOURHEr VIEWED AS CONFLUX AT THE 

WORKPLACE 

Sur-toy^a^ng Member Firms of the Industrial Wei.fare 

^PP™“™ate picture of the conditions of the 

the Ind»c?,/f5 ,r tnade among some members of 

gave Welfare Society. The answers of 36 firms which 

the information are arranged in a synopsis 

F '«th ^ total of nearly 

both f <• represent various types of enterprise, including 

eZjj and in th? 

200 ™ ^ North and m the South, and employing from 

■i'Jo to 9,000 hands. t- ^ o 

of continue, as in the old days, to recruit the bulk 

Four the village in which the factory is situated, 

from fi.. * ^ twenty-five firms which give detailed figures have 

distanro rF of their employees living within walking 

mi their work, and six others have 50, or nearly t;o % • 

The« to which bicycles are used is remarkable. In ffie cafe' 

from 00 7^ ^ ""“rk, and in eleven others 

d ° More than once, however, attention is draivn 

or the tables and charts rererred to in the text sec p. 164.seq. and p. aoo seq 
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made in various counines It u mainly concerned with olEcial 
statistics but points to the desirability of complementing the 
data to be obtained from censuses by information from firms on 
their employees’ daily journeys Vanous aspects of the journey 
are mentioned as calling for examination, under three headings 
economic aspects, including certain demographic features, 
social aspects and transport Comparatively little attention u 
given to the costs and harelips of the daily journey , the case of 
secondary earners and the problems raised by the emergence of 
‘ dormitories ’ are not discussed , 
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b Examination of single Firms 

i CARRERAS LTD., TOBACCO AND CIGARETTE MANOTAGTURERS, 

LONDON, N.W.I 

At the time of the inquiry, Carreras had approximately 
2,500 employees, the vast majority of whorh were girls. The 
firm had moved to Hampstead Road, London, N.W.i, in 1929, 
seven years before the survey was made. Until then their 
premises had been in City Road, E.G.i. 

Local Distribution of the Employees* Homes {Table 1 and Chart).^— 
The employees’ homes are spread over the whole London area 
and beyond. But the distribution is uneven ; as the following 
table shows the Eastern and Northern postal areas contain four- 
fifths of the girls’ homes : 


Number of Employees with Home Adbresses in the folloiving 
Postal Districts 


Districts 

Employees 

No. % 

Districts 

Employees 

No. % 

East ^ 

E.C; . .. , 

S.E. . . . 

867 33-5 

89 3-5 

155 60 

North 

N.W. . . . 

789 30-5 
223 8-6 


■w— 


1,012 39-1 

West .... 

w.c. . . . 

S.W. . . . 

47 »-8 

39 1-5 

70 2-7 

Outside 

London • 

305 11-9 

. 


Total • . 

2,584 loo-o 


More than two-fifths of the total employees live in the Eastern 
area, the majority in the Eastern districts proper. Nearly two- 
fifths live in the Northern and North-Western areas. 6% live 
in the Western, South-Western, and West Central areas, while 
the remaining 12% give addresses outside the London postal 
area ; 14.3 girls in Middlesex and 8 in Herts ; 71 in Essex and 
49 in Kent; 34 in Surrey. 

*p. l66scq. and pp. soo/i. 
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to the fact that the figures of cyclists apply to the summer only 
and arc appreciably lower for the winter months Public 
transport services arc used by the majony of employees m oght 
of the reporting firms, and by one third to one-half in a further 
seven One firm states that transport facilities are wonc for night 
than for day worken 

Data about the duration of the journey are given by twenty- 
two firms Twelve report that over 70% of their employees live 
at less than half an hour’s dutance, seven ofthem even over 90% 
On the other hand, long daily journeys prevail in the large towns, 
especially in London, and in the open country where transport 
services arc poor Five firms report that 10% or more of thor 
employees have a journey of at least an hour each way, the 
numbers of the workers concerned being 435,410,225,160 and 125 
In the London area, journeys of an hour and more are frequent 

The reasons given for the long durauon of journeys are van- 
ous one firm, “ m a country district having grown during 
the last few years at a very rapid rate” thinks that of coune, 
a great many men would bve in the immediate vicinity of 
the works if aceommodanon was available Other cases are 


market as well as from transport services, so that any journey from 
such homes to industnal employment is Jong A further instance 
IS that of Trafford Park, Jhe trading estate outside Manchester, 
which was built at some distance from workers’ residential 
there is the huge built up area around London 
long journeys within the conurbatioa. 
Those who go home for lunch may be assumed to Lve within 
easy distance of their work, eight lactones report that from 
70 to OTer 90% of their employees do this, most ofthem walking 
or cycling Although long and ticpcnsive journeys axe a reason 
for Kxnmning on or near the works premises durmg Uie mid-day 
toeak, this will dqicnd also on the duration of the break and on 
the canteen and cafe provisions 

The impression conveyed by this survey is the great 
vancty in the journey to work among the employees of vanous 
mms and m vanous locahijes 
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loaded towards overstating the number of long daily journeys, 
the 834 completed forms which are analysed in the following 
pages can, therefore, be taken as roughly representative of the 
travelling conditions of Carreras’ employees. 


. Hoxe Districts of 834 Employees .who completed the Questionnaire 


Group of employees 

Postal districts in which ... employees live 

East 
E.C. 
and S.E. 

North _ 
and 
N.W. 

West 
W.C. 
and S.W. 

Outside 

London 

area 

834 employees reporting 

No. 

Total employees % , 

419 

503 

43-0 

320 

38- 4 

39 - J 

33 

3-9 

60 

62 

7-4 

II -9 


Duration of the Journey (Table 3).—One-third of the girls who 
report leave home more than one hour before work starts ; 36 % 
allow for three-quarters to one hour, 20% for one-half to three- 
quarters of an hour, and only 17 % for not more than half an hour. 

These figures are derived from the answers to the question, 
When do you leave home ? ” One would expect them to be 
parallel with the answers to another question, namely, “ How 
long does your whole journey take from door to door ? ” How¬ 
ever, there is a marked difference : the number of minutes 
needed for the journey is very often smaller than the time of 
leaving home would suggest; 9-5 % say they need longer than 
one hour, as against 33-3% belonging to this group on the time- 
of-leaving-home basis. 34*4% travel half an hour or less as 
compared with only 17-0% leaving home half an hour or less 
before the beginning of work, ft is true that a large number 
state 7 a.ih., the full hour, as the lime they leave home ^; but 
they do not usually give the correspondingly easy answer “ one 
hour ” as the duration of their journey ; girls whose journey 
takes one hour, often say that they leave at 6.50 or 6.45. Simi- 
larly, where the full hour does not appear at all, the answers to 
the two questions are such as : need 55 to 60 minutes, leave 

‘ In the subsequent tables, those girk who say they leave home at 7 a.m. are 
grouped together with those leaving between 7.1 and 7.14. 
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^Vhcn considcnng the large part placed by the Eastern Area 
as a dormitory of Carreras’ employees, one has to bear in mind 
that many have been with the firm for more than seven years 
when tabng on the job, they had to tras cl only from East London 
to City Road, E C, the worlcs’ former site , when the factory 
was moved in 1929 to NW i, they had to put up with longer 
journeys An interesting side light is provided by companng 
the residential distnbuUon of new entrants with that of the total 
body of employees (see Tables) Amongst those recruited dunng 
the year ending in October 1936, the Eastern area provided 
342% as against 468% among the total employees in Nov¬ 
ember 1935, North and North West, on the other hand, 
accounted for 51 3 % of new employees as against 38 3 % of the 
others This shows a marked, if not sweeping tendency towards 
drawing new labour from the distncis adjacent to the factory 
Certain inconsistcnaes between the three columns of the table 
are due to employees leaving the firm during the year under 
review ‘ A noticeable feature is the increase in the number of 
addresses outside the London postal area, their number, m 
*93®* surpasses the sum of the corresponding figures of the body 
of employees m 1935 plus new entries The explanation is that 
some of the employees have, dunng the year under consideration, 
moved out of town, with thar families , a fair number of the 
girls reporung came from Dagenham and Becontree 

The questionnaire asking for particulars of the daily journey 
to work was handed to all girl employees and adequately filled 
m by 834, i e approximately one third of the total The table 
on page 135 shows the residenUal distribution of these girls, in 
comparison with that of the total employed by the firm 

table shows that thevanous postal districts arcapproxi 
mately, though not accurately, represented by the returned forms 
would be expected, those ivith longjoumeys arc more inter 
” u on this subject than those who live within 

walking distance of the works Thus, 50% of the completed 
qu«tionnair« show addresses m the Eastern area as compared 
43 /o o the total on the firm s pay roll The grouping of 
e gir reporting by postal distncts shows a fair homogeneity 
tor each district as to the length of journey Although shgblly 


S'w’iwiceniageoroew c 
}«J to inaeax the total perwnuge rfrfort, from 


itnes from the Northern 
1935101936 
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a combination of several means of transport accounts for nearly 
half of all journeys which start before 7 a.m. 

Changing of Vehicles (Table 5).—Changing of trains, trams and 
buses must be considered as one of the main hardships of the 
daily journey; it adds many minutes to the time needed for 
actual transit and it often doubles or trebles the inconveniences 
of hurrying, waiting, queueing, “ fighting ” to get in, and strap- 
hanging. Only one-third of the girls who use public means of 
transport have through-joumc)'s, while two-thirds change trains, 
trams or buses once or several times, both in the mornings and 
evenings. This includes changes from one tram to another or 
one train to another as well as combinations of different means 
of transport. A number of forms show alternative statements, 
such as “ if fine (or : if early) walk, if wet (late) ride ”, namely 
from Camden Toivn or Euston Square to the firm. In these 
eases, the conditions of fine weather and being early have been 
taken to prevail for the tables ; the results, therefore, understate 
rather than overstate the number of changes. 

As one might expect, the number of changes increases ivith 
the length of the journey, from 0*21 changes per girl on short 
ndes to on the longest. Among the. 142 girls who start their 
journey at 7.30 a.m. or later, 51 walk from door to door ; of those 
who ride, 80% have through-journeys ; in the group leaving 
between 7,15 and 7.29 nearly half have to change, most of them 
once. In the folloivdng ^oups the proportion of through- 
journeys steadily decreases from over a quarter to less than one- 
tenth. The proportion of journeys with two or three changes 
increases. Of the girls leaving home before 6.45 a.m., 47*3 % 
change two or three times on each journey. 

To a certain extent, the frequency of changing is dependent, 
on individual choice. The factory is situated about ten minutes’ 
walk firom two major traffic points (Camden Town and Euston). 
Some of the girls alighting there from their trains or trains ^valk 
the remaining distance to the works ; others take a penny ride, 
thus adding one more change to the record of their journey 
(and a frirther penny to their fare), Avhile probably arriving a few 
minutes earlier. Two girls living in the same house and using 
the same principal method of transport may, therefore, have 
Afferent entries for the items : number of changes, length of 
journey, and fares. Other cases of chan^ng are unavoidable, 
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homfc at 655 , need J hour, leave at 75 There arc several 
possible explanations for th« discrepancy trains, buses and 
trams may run so infrequently that girls hate to catch one which 
makes them arnvc at the factory ten or fifteen minutes too 
early , early trams may be chosen in order to benefit from the 
cheap workmen’s tickets, or dsc to secure a more comfortable 
nde before the peak of the rush hour traffic Another reason 
IS that some time is allowed, m addition to the nonnal or nuniroum 
duration, for possible delays, m order to avoid being late— 
drasuc penalties for lateness were in force at the time of the 
inquiry This circumstance suggests, and girls* remarks confirm, 
that the last re«on is the most effective one, the others operating 
in the same direcbon 

Both measurements of the duration have been tried in cxamin* 
mg the various aspects of the journey to work, the time of 
leavmg home has throughout proved to yield more consistent 
results In the following analysis of the questionnaires, the 
time of leaving home has, therefore, been adopted as the yard 
suck 

Afems of Transport (Table 4) —The situauon of Carreras’ 
factory in a busy part of London, and the spread of the cm* 
ployees homes over a Urge area, make for a wide range of 
methods of transpart. All available means and combinauons 
thereof are used, although cycling was reported by one girl only 
Bor short ndes, bus and tram are often given alternatively 
(“take whatever comes first”) 

6 of the girls walk from door to door, while 93 4% use 
public means of transport The method used by the greatest 
—either on suburban or 
re lines , next comes the tram (ax 8%), while the bus 
account for only 7 8 % In addition there arc many who use 
more than one sort of conveyance (ignonng changes from one 

ess than 


Among the groups formed according to the duraUon of the 
journey, the bus is mainly used for short ndes , this can at least 
partly be asenbed to the fact that no workmen’s udsets are 
issued on London buses—see page 32 , the tram « most frequent 
in me next, and the tram in the third and fourth groups, 
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records of absenteeism and of wages earned at piece-rates wtucb 
the firm keeps for each employee Unfortunately, particulars 
of the latter could not be obtained and the use of the former has 
led to inconclusive results 

The absenteeism of 587 girls dunng three years (1933 to 1935) 
could be examined This number excludes cases of tuberculosis 
which entail extremely long absence from work, and also absence 
caused by a stay m the &m’s convalescent home, a hobday in 
that home bemg frequently offered after several years’ service 
with the firm and not reflecting illness * 

The aggregate days of absenteeism were computed for the 
poups formed according to the length of the dailyjoumcy The 
average annual absenteeism 13 6 02 days amongst the girls leaving 
home each morning at 7 30 or later, and 6 92 days amongst those 
leaving before 70am Tabic 9 shows that, on the whole, girls 
with long journeys have a higher absentceum rate than those 
with short journeys But the nse is not great and, more 
important, it u not steady llie absenteeuzs rate drops frntn 
the group with the shortest journeys to the next one and again 
from the fourth to the last group Moreover, further analysis 
proves that the available data do not provide sufficiently great 
numbers for a statisacal investigation of ibis kind The absent* 

eeism of the 587 girls under review ranges from nil to 208 days 
dunng the three-year period If the six garb arc excluded 
were absent from work for more than three months during one of 
the three calendar years—such prolonged illness u unlikely to be 
connected with the journey 10 work —z correlaboa between 
absenteeism and lengthy travdling can hardly be said to emerge 
from the table A nunor source of error is that some girls wiU 
have changed their address dufmg the three years, so that their 
absenteeism m the earhcr part of the penod may not be actually 
related to the r^rded length of their journey m 1036 Separate 
empIoye« reveals 

It mmt therefore be staled that the material under review 
10 Jnw influence of long, uncomfortable 

journeys on the workers’ health It is aU the more deairaMe that 
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hava .0 walk from 5 w 9 ’ ,f’, 3 ; „ j"/, hava wall. 

,8 6 "/. hava less thao 5 “""'S, of.ha »tl .ravalto, 

of fiftaanmmutaa or longer Th^i /o ^ nunuta. 

oaaludmg tho.a who walk from .„„a.a m 

or nrora to ra.ah .top or «,f “ “ and ovar) with m- 

the proportion of long walk, (ten of those starting 

craaring length of die whole joomay, front to /o ot m 

STjo^r S, to 59 % of *o» ‘?l^ottm the mSns of 
« thus obvious that the distance of the home j jy 

contnbutcs considerably towards prolongmg the y 

,a and d) ^ 34 % of-ha gt* 
fares (In addition some of thorn who wdk t 

and avenmgs, pay fares for ndmg home gj , gay, 

Over one third of aU rq«rtmg PaV ^ 

and neatly another third pay between 6 d and eji , B . 

means four shilhngs a week, or .o'/« of a we^y S * , 
Over a quarter of the girb have dmly trans^rt 'OSU ^ ^ 
more, and among them 79 ( 94 "/v) pay at “”^®Uie 
day, eleven even xr 3^ or over According to op 
incidence of higher fares is on those who start early ^/o 
gub who leave home before 6 45 have fares of a shilling r 
16% of those leaving between 645 and 6 59 
the 70 to 7 14 group AU these groups show furth 
sidcrable percenUges of giib who pay between 90 ana S 
while nearly all those starting later pay bwer fares 

However, the amount of lares is partly determined by 
or otherwise of workmen’s tickets, and this depends on the m 
of transport rather than on the length of the journey , tram a 
tram issue workmen’s tickets , buses do not 
the fare paymg girb use workmen’s tickets either for the w 
or for part of their daily journey The bulk (85%) of those w 
do not benefit from such reduction pay less than 6d per day, 
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remainder mostly 6 d. to 8 ld. Most of these girls leave home 
comparatively late, nearly half at 7.30 or later, and another 
40% between 7.15 and 7.i29. A third group state that they use 
workmen’s tickets “ sometimes ”, “ when lucky ”, ” if available ”, 
” if I can board a train at 7.10 ”. The explanation is that only 
a restricted number of trains and trams are available for holders 


of workmen’s tickets, and they are often overcrowded. The 
difference in the amount of fares between workmen’s and ordinary 
tickets is considerable ;• girls state such instances as 2d. against 
id., 4d. against Bd., yd. against iid., iid. against \s. ^d. 

Ages of {he Daily Travellers (Table 8).—36% of the employees 
are beuVeen 20 and 24 years old, 31 % under twenty, 26% from 
25 to 29 years ; ages of 30 or more are stated by only 5’5 % of 
^ the employees who report. The table shows that younger 
girls live nearer the workplace; of those under 20, one-half 
leave home before 7.15 ; of the girls between 20 and 29 years, 
two-thirds, and of those of 30 and over, more than four-fifths. 

The proportion of those starting on their journey beiore 7 a.m. 
rises from 27 % of the under-ttventy’s to 39 % of the over-thirty’s. 
In interpreting these results account must be taken of the removal 
of the factory in 1929, and of the long connection of some em¬ 
ployees with the firm. , Many of the older employees who joined 
the firm before 1929 were dra^vn from East London, affording 
them fairly easy access to Carreras’ former factory site in E.G. ; 
the present site is less accessible to them. Girls in their ’teens, 


on the other hand, taken on in recent years have been largely 
i^cruited from the neighbourhood of the firm’s present site. 
The high incidence of long daily journeys on older employees as 
IS found prevailing at Carreras must not, therefore, be generalised 
■without further investigation. 

of the Daily Journey on ike Workers^ Health (Table 9). 
he time spent in travelling obviously means a curtailment 
of the time available for sleep and leisure ; the amount of fares 
paid means, a reduction of the net wage hurrying, waiting, 
c anging vehicles, and strap-hanging are discomforts. It re- 
roains, however, to be established, whether and to what extent- 
ong and uncomfortable daily journeys have measurable effects 
on the health and efficiency of the workers concerned. ■ 

It had been hoped to contribute towards determimng such 
possible effects by coUating the data of the journey vith the 
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records of absenteeism and of wages earned at piece-rates wkch 
the firm keeps for each employee Unfortunately, particul^ 
of the latter could not be obtamed and the use of the former has 
led to mconclusivc results 

The absenteeism of 587 girls during three years (1933 to 1935) 
could be examined This number excludes cases of tuberculosis 
which entail extremely long absence from work, and also absence 
caused by a stay in the firm’s convalescent home, a holiday in 
that home being frequently offered after several years’ service 
with the firm and not refiecuog illness * 

The aggregate days of absenteeism were computed for the 
groups formed according to the length of the daily journey The 
average annual absenteeism is 6 02 days amongst the girls leaving 
home each morning at 7 30 or later, and 6 92 days amongst those 
Icavmg before 70am Table g shows that, on the whole, girls 
with long journeys have a higher absenteeism rate than those 
with short journeys But the nsc u not great and, more 
important, it u not steady The absenteeism rate drops from 
the group with the shortest journeys to the nest one and again 
from the fourth to the last group Moreover, further analysis 
proves that the available data do not provide sufficiently great 
numbers for a sutisucal investigation of thu kind The absent 
eeism of the 587 girb under review ranges from nil to 208 day* 
during the three-year penod If the six guls are excluded v.ho 
were absent from work for more than three months during one of 
the three calendar yean—such prolonged illness is unlikely to be 
connected with the journey to work—a correlation between 
absenteeism and lengthy travelling can hardly be said to emerge 
from the table A minor source of error is that some girls wiU 
have changed their address during the three years, so that that 
absenteeism in the earlier part of the penod may not be actually 
related to the recorded length of their journey in 1936 Separate 
exanunaUon of the younger and the older employees reveals 
further irregulanues 

It must therefore be stated that the matcnal under review 
has proved mconclusivc as to tiic influence of long, uncomfortable 
journeys on the worken’ health It is aU the more desirable that 


* 1 «m wdtbted fo 
out the questionnaire i 
medical oScet 
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further investigation on the basis of more ample statistical material 
should be made in order to clear this important issue. 

ii ACHILLE SERRE LTD., CLEANERS AND DYERS, WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 

The data available from this firm do not allow an analysis 
of the same thoroughness as the Carreras material. On the 
other hand, there is some additional information. 

The works of AchiUe Serre Ltd., like that of Carreras, was 
moved to new premises in another London district, in 1929. The 
new works at Walthamstow, E.17, is within 15 minutes’ motor- 
ride from the old works at Hackney Wick, E.g. Achille Serre 
Ltd. employ several hundreds of men as well as of girls ; their 
works is located, not in a central district with heavy traffic, but 
On the fiinge of the town with—at the time of the inquuy—^not 
too good transport facilities. In January 1936, the firm had 
782 employees; 692 or 88-5% filled in a questionnaire on 
"Travelling Facilities.” 

Table 11 shows the proportion of the sexes among the em¬ 
ployees ; two-thirds of the total are female, of the clerical staff, 
even seven-eighths. 

The types and grades of work are, on the whole, equal for 
both sexes, spotting, dyeing, and pressing being done by men 
as well as by women. Data on the ages of the employees and 
other particulars are unfortunately not available. 

Residential Distribution (Table 2).—With the exception of 
3*8 %, Achille Serres’ Walthamstow employees live in the Eastern 
London area.; the postal districts E.g and E.iy^ i-u- th® districts 
comprising the former and the present premises respectively, 
account together for 56-1% of all employees reporting, 38-9% 
being in E.17. According to the management, the actual pro¬ 
portion is even higher, as most of the 90 employees not reporting 
may be assumed to live near the works. 

The residential distribution shoivs some interesting differences 
beUveen the sexes. E.g, the postal district in which the old 
premises of the firm were situated is the residence of 20'6% of 
all male employees who report as against 15*8% of the females. 
E.iy, the new district, on the other hand, accounts for, 31*9% 
the men’s but for 42-0% of the girls’ addresses. It seems safe to 
assume that a number of married men who lived near tlie former 

*p. 174 fol. 
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factory site, continue to live there and accept the daily journey to 
the present works premises in £ 17 This is partly due to the 
housing shortage in ^Valthamstow 

But the inference from the figures that local recruiting of 
female labour is easier, needs some qualification, on account of 
the 90 employees who did not fill in the questionnaire the 
managers of the firm are of the opimon that the majont> of the 
employees not included in the return hv c locally and sv'alk The 
composition by sex of those who fiuled to make returns is, bow* 
ever, the re\ene of the employees reporting only 35 are girls, 
and 55 men If the greater part tS the 55 men would be added 
to the addresses in E 17, the share of men in this dutnet ssTiuId 
noticeably me , the irclusion of most of the 35 girls on the 
other hand, would cause a much smaller proportional increase 
of the female employees living near the worT^lace, 

On the whole, rdativdy fewer male employees live m the 
distncts adjacent to the present works, and more outside the 
East London Posut District Dagenham, for example, is the 
domutoiy of 9 male as against only 4 female employees of Achille 
Serre’s ^Valt^mstow ssorks 

Durahm of the Jtfumry (Table 3) —The most litquent duration 
IS between half and one hour (44%) , next come those vnth under 
half an hour (39%) 1 * 7 % had journeys of one hour or mote* 
Girls have not quite as many short journeys as men and cor 
respondingly more long ones Actually, the difference is con 
siderably greater than shown in the table, because, as argued in 
the precedmg paragraph, the inclusion of the non reporting 
employees would increase the percentage of short journeys among 
men, while not materially changmg the proportion among girls. 
The male employees arc thus shown to have shorter joumeya 
than their female colleagues This is a rather unexpected result 
m view of the residential distnbution of male and female em 
ployecs by postal distncts Thcmam explanation is to be found 
in the different means of transport used 

Means ofTreoupoTt fTablc 4) —As regards walking, the figures 
am according to expectation To the higher percentage of gub 
vmo uve in the vicmity of the factory corresponds a higher ratio 
01 girb who walk from home to work, namdy o\ er onc'fourth, as 
against less than one-sath of the men 

In the use of bicy cles, hoi^ever, there is a pronounced differ 
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ence between the sexes ; not less than two-fifths of all males who 
report cycle, while this method of transport is negligible among 
females. Cycling covers a given distance from door to door 
quicker than using public transport services (Table 5). This is 
attested by the inquiry in two ways : (a) some employees specify 
the duration of the journey by both methods of transport which 
they use altemativdy, according to the weather; in all these 
cases, cycling takes less time ; (b) various employees living near 
each other but using different means of transport state different 
lengths of their journeys : cyclists need less time than users of 
tram, bus or train. There are two possible reasons for the girls’ 
general rejection of the bicycle for the daily journey, at the cost of 
waiting for public conveyances and paying fares : the fatigue of 
cycling and considerations of dress. Cycling, especially in bad 
weather, is not compatible wth being smartly dressed. Probably 
both reasons operate together. 

Conversely, public conveyances are used by 69 % of the female, 
and by 44% of the male employees. Moreover, girls often take a 
conveyance over a short section of the journey where a man 
^vill walk ; changing and ■waiting for the second vehicle may add 
several minutes to the duration of the journey. In any case, as 
far as the evidence of Achille Serre’s goes, female workers take 
longer to reach the workplace than males, even though the 
distance from their homes, as the crow flies, be less. 

The Walk from Home to Stop or Station (Table 6).—Of all 
employees who use public means of transport, 37'°% say that 
they have to walk 10 minutes or over from home to stop or 
station, including 12-4% who need 15 minutes or more. Of the 
girls, 41 -8 % report long walks, as against 25-3 % of the men; 
walks of 15 minutes or more are reported by •i4’8% of girls and 
b‘ 5 % of men. As there is no reason to believe that on the 
average male workers live at shorter distances firom the means of 
transport than females, the different answers indicate that girls 
walk slower and thus take longer time to cover a given distance. 

Going Home Jbr lunch (Table 7)-—^56 or not quite one-fourth 
of the .employees go home for Itmch. As would be expected, all 
of them belong to the groups wth less than 30 minutes travelling 
fitne, more than half wth less than 15 minutes. Of the latter 
group 88 % have their lunch at home, as against 41 % of Ae group 
needing between 15 and 30 minutes j the number of girls going- 
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At the ume of the enquiry U“““'V ' 336 )^'^®°“^, 
Works of the firm had 4,114 w-i_ jccountrf for o'O' 

oue-quarter belonged to the o^.. majonty 

o, average of 58%“' 

■ ’ Until 1934 the firm had one foetory at N'T ^“*^‘ 5 ,‘°£ot 
hihed in 1923) and ano*et at wis moved 

1,500 workers at each In 1934, the Hondo there. 

toW Southgate, to that now both plants fonnerly 

As only part of the emplojem ^’“^e Solid 

working at the Hendon W'orks) were alfmtcd hy ^ 

of the factory to New Southgate, a smaller ,Ser 

total body of emplojees ate found ‘o hve n^ the Ero ^ 
ptenuses than u the ease at Carreras *' 7 'JSwhones. 

IS so in spite of the more recent removal of Standari T 
The distnbuuon of the operauve worVers homes a 
to distance from the factory was the following • 


Up to I mile 
t to 2 „ 

2 to 3 „ . 

3 to 4 „ . 

4 to 5 „ 

Over 5 mils . 


83% 
11 7 % 
188% 

184% 

154% 

274% 

1000 


iiwufrnfuil Putniafwn fy Postal Dufnet (Table 2 and 
The residential distribution by postal distncts—covering 
*p itSE •ad pp soa/s 
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only—is shown separatdy for males and females.^ It appears 
from the chart that Ipcal recruiting applies more to girls than to 
men: females preponderate among employees living near the 
works and are comparatively few in distant districts.' The main 
reason is that girls are engaged in less skilled occupations and 
can, therefore, be foimd in any residential area, while the male 
employees of the light engineering industries include a high 
proportion of specialised and skilled men who have to be drawn 
from a wider labour market. 

This argument is supplemented by another as far as the 
districts near the former site of the works in Hendon are con¬ 
cerned : a number of men had bought houses in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the old workplace, either outright or on the hire-purchase 
system. After the removal of the factory to Southgate, they 
could not or would not leave their houses but took to the longish 
daily journeys from Hendon to New Southgate and back. This 
applies especially, according to the managing director, to members 
of the staff; but a glance at the chart which represents only 
die homes of the employees paid by the hour, shotvs it to be 
.frue of workers, too. 

Means of Transport and Duration of the Journey (Table 3).— 
After the concentration of their labour force at Ne\v Southgate, 
Standard Telephones had considerable difficulty in getting 
adequate transport services for their employees. At the time of 
die inquiry the firm stated that roughly 15% walked to work, 
and nearly as many cycled, leaving about 72 % as users of public 
means of transport, the majority of whom came by train. 

60% had journeys of half to under one hour, 30% less than 
half an hour, and 10%, namely 410 employees, one hour and 
over. 


iv AUSTIN MOTOR GO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 

This inquiry is based on a traffic census taken by the firm 
in Jrme 1937. The works have been at Longbridge, about seven 
miles from the centre of Birmingham, since the firm’s foundation 
in iQOS- At the time-.of the inquiry it had 20,000 employees, 
die great majority men. The special purpose of the census, to 
he discussed later, determined the range of the mformaton 

^*^esc data, obtained three months later than those on the journey, rcicr to a 
slightly different number and composition of the workers. 
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Boumville, and Bourabrook (4 miles) 1,310; Bromsgrove, 
however, with 1,831 inhabitants working at Longbridge, is six 
miles away. 

A grouping of the places of residence by mileage from Long- 
bridge results in the follo%ving distribution : 


Emplo>Tes living at ... miles’ distance from Longbridge 



3 and less 

4-5 

6-7 

8-10 

Over ID 

Total 

1 

Number . 
Percent . 

5,784 

29-6 

3,830 

19-6 

5,772 

29-5 

2,989 

55-3 

1,176 

6-0 

i 

10.551 

100 

49-2 

44'8 


30% of the total live within a three-mile zone from the tvork- 
place and altogether 50% wthin a five-mile zone ; nearly 45% 
live between six and ten miles a\vay; 6% or nearly 1,200 
employees live over ten miles from Longbridge, including 153 
who live at distances of twenty miles or more. This measure¬ 
ment, as the crow flies, gives a rough idea of the journeys 
involved ; no account is, taken of the distances between the in- 
di\ddual travellers’ horpes and their nearest tram, bus or railway 
stops. 

As Longbridge lies to the south-west of Birmingham, numerous 
contingents of the labour force are found to live in the submrbs 
On the south-west fringe of the town. ' But the firm also dravvs 
largely on the labour resources of Birmingham itself; Austin 
workers’ homes are spread over the whole built-up area,* including 
the north-eastern parts. Another important area of supply of 
workers is the Black Country, to the west of Birmingham and 
to the north of Longbridge (Dudley, Old Hill, Gradley Heath, 
Stourbridge, Blackheath, etc.). As many as 5®° come even 
farther, from Wolverhampton and surrounding villages. The 
reasons for the employment at Longbridge of workers from 
the Black Country, according to the personnel manager of the 
firm, are the following : people from that district, traditionally 
accustomed to foundry and core making, are better able to do 
this hard work than townsfolk, and they can earn higher svages 
St Austin’s than they would at their places of residence. The 
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Ihc southern direction worlen ore 

Pmms toW-The y „rls n>' 

men and boys , the (clerical) *** . yorkets and the 

Ws traffic census gisessepartc data for'hej^ ^ 
clerical staff, the former split up the journey to 

these duuneuons reveal nouceablc dilTerences in in j 
work of vanous types of employe , ■ ^jU numbers 

or the total 00,000 Ster ton those of the 

.,310 (6 ,%) Tbeir vmtktng houB “g „r.,keis, 

«o.ken, from 9 am to 530 pm Of to 
84 5% work durujg the day , the mg engaged 

(?. 6% of the worker,) . a ,maU 5 ». 

iri three continuous shifu ^enng distnbu- 

groups show nouceablc difTc^co in luting) where 

uon Of the 07 places (m the firm s manner of UsungJ 

Longbndge employees h^c, ^V^fn^hei, of 

worken. while 67 pUces are inhabited W the 

the staff The following uble gives the 
rcsidenual places and Longbndge, disuoguishmg 
groups of employees —. 


EiniJvm-k’W!- BiluIUmtos'"''' 
kmdi™ 0- »-■“ 



• Excluding 83 »nd 18 uiui«min«l exwa, rexpccttwly 
The staff’s conditions as to the distance bctv.een 
workplace are favourable 56% hve not more than t irec 
away, as against half this rate amongst the day workers , 

3% of the staff travel more than ten miles, of the day v>o 
nearly 6% The night shill workers, on the contrary, 
greater distances than the other, nearly 10% travel ^o' 
or more, and 21 % between eight and ten miles, as agaim 5 ^ 
of the day worken and 6% of the staff The chart ulus 
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these proportions. The total staff numbers not much more than 
(57 %) of the night-shift workers ; but in the places adjacent 
to Longbridge, the spots representing the staff are even larger 
than those which represent night-workers^ while in distant places 
the spots representing staff members are unproportionately 
small, or missing altogether. Few members of the staff live in 
the City of Birmingham. Many of the night-shift workers, on 
Ae contrary, do ; this is probably due to good transport facilities 
in the big town even outside the rush-hours. The Black Country, 
too, sends quite a number of night-shift workers : as work 
performed on night shift is of the same kind as that performed 
by day, core makers and foundry workers largely drawn from 
these places are needed also for night work.^ 

Means of Transport (Table iz).—-Just over 60 % of the employees 
use public transport services * for their journey, nearly 30% 
come by private vehicles (motor-cars or bicycles), and 10% %valk 
from door to door. At face value, the most frequent method is 
the tram (27%), with bus or coach not much behind (25%), 
while the railway seems to account for only 8%. This result, 
however, is loaded against the last-named method, by the terms 
of the census form. The purpose of the census was to investigate 
traffic congestion near the works ; the form issued to the workers 
contains, therefore, the instruction : " If you use two services 
place a cross against the service by which you arrive at these 
Works,” Consequently, travellers who go by train from their 
residential place to Birmingham and there catch a tram for 
Longbridge are recorded as using the tram, while in fact the 
^m is only their secondary means of transport; a case in point 
^ a man recorded as coming the 21 miles from Warwick by 
tram. The bus must be assumed , to do similar tributary service 
and, therefore, the figures for both tram and bus are overstate¬ 
ments, that for the railway an understatement. According to the 
pemonnel manager, however, not many journeys involve changes. 

It is certainly an advantage of bus and coach that they can pick 
np travellers near their homes and carry them straight to the 

f ' lugbt-workcrs remain permanently on night duty, while others get trans¬ 
ferred to the day shift at times. Perhaps the differences of local distribution would 
he even more marked if those workers could be eliminated who change from night to 
uay work occasionally. The listing, however, includes all who actually worked on 
^Sht-shift at the date of the census. 

Including coaches run by private operators ; see next paragraph. 
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works Austin employees were sef\cd, at the time of the census, 
by not less than 66 pn\ ate coach operators Most ofthis transport 
conveys Austin employees only and »s not available for the 
general public 

The variety of means of transport used for the daily journey 
from individual places is remarkable Ohen the most frequent 
method from a given domicile accounts for less tlian half of the 
journeys from that place to Longbndgc This is true not oiuy 
of districts of Birmingham where one would expect wned 
transport services, but also of smaller places , of the 312 Austin 
employees who Inc at Blackheath, for example, 106 come by 
bus or coach, 87 by tram, 62 ndc by car or motor cycle, and 57 
use a pedal bicycle The prcseniauon of the figures does 
make it possible to dctcmunc how far the choice of the method 
of transport is influenced by such factors as the distance from the 
railway station of the respective homes, and the amount of wages 
earned Differences between workers and staff m this respect 
will be discussed presently 

Private means of transport are used for the daily journey 
by 393% of the total employees 134% g*> cycle, 

90%byrr ’• "•* •»*'* — •» • 'tv*»» rf\Tifirtinn 

of car use 

probably • • ••• • ' * 

works manufacturing motor can Over s.ooo of the day shut 
workers report private can as their means of transport, but the 
number ofcars parked in the morning u only about 500, according 
to the personnel manager The explanation is that several 
employees living at the same place or on the same route share 
one car, probably often sharing the costs This procedure was 
an offence in peace time, unless the Public Service Vehicle 
Licence and the Road Fund Licence were paid for The private 
bus and coach operators oppose the shanng of cars, but usually 
little can be done, as the persons concerned generally affirm that 
the dnver just gives a lift to his friends The low proportion 
of those who walk from door to door (10 2%) reflects the fact 
that Longbndgc is not in a densely populated distnct 

Workers on day shift and on night shift, and the staff avail 
themselves of the vanous means of transport in different pro- 
poruons Public conveyances arc used by 60% of the day 
workers, by 64% of the nigbt shift, and by 52% of the staff 
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AVhile one-tenth of the day-shift come by train, the rate is only 
44 % among the staff, and next to nothing arnong the night shift. 
The tram is more important for the night shift and the staff 
(over one-third in both cases) than for the day workers (one- 
fourth). The'column “ bus or coach ” shows rates of 26% and 
28% for day and night-shift workers respectively, but only 10% 
tor the staff. When seeking an explanation, one must remember 
that the staff starts work an hour later than the workers ; on 
some routes it would not pay to run special coaches for the 
comparatively few members of the staff inhabiting the various 
places. 


18% of the staff live within walking distance ; this is about 
double the ratio of workers in both shifts. Cycling on the other 
hand, is much less frequent among the staff than among workers. 
A lugh proportion of the staff come by car, namely qi'I %, as 
against 13.6% of the‘day-workers and 11-4% of the night-shift ; 
« the fact is taken into consideration that many of the clerical 
staff are girls, few of whom probably come by car, the rate of 
<^r-users among the male staff must be put considerably higher 
than the ai% quoted aboye. The staff thus enjoys a double 
advantage as to the daily journey to work : a high proportion 
hve near the workplace, and many arrive at the works by private 
car. The opposite applies to the night-shift: proportionally 
roore of them live at distant places than of the day-shift workers 
and fewer enjoy transport by motor-car. 

Further Features of the Journey to Work at Longbridge,-—Flot only 
the results of the census are interesting, but also its origin, and 
the practical. use made of it. The simultaneous arrival of so 


Vast a number of persons produced considerable traffic difficulties. 
}^cn, for armament purposes, the plant was to be extended, 
It turned out to be impossible to increase the transport services 
at the peak hours. The expedient adopted for solving this 
problem was a “ staggering ” of the working hours.r ^ The 
Longbridge works consisted of three plants with hitherto uniform 
working hours (for the day shift) from 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Now 
plants Aj B, and G were to start work at different times, and the 
^^^Port services had to be adapted. The traffic census was 
taken .in order to find out where the employees of each of the 


* Sw: G. Shrosbree “ Staefferinc of Working Hours ”, in Industriot Wtlfare, 
November 1937, pp, 
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three plants lived, and how they travelled Thereupon the 
transport services were re arranged to suit the respective starting 
umes under the new plan At first, three groups were formed, 
one working from 7 30 to 5 o, a second from 7 45 ^ 5 * 5 * 
a third (and largest) as before, from 8 to 5 30 * On the whole, 
the scheme has been successful, but an mterestmg alteration 
became necessary , the second relay had to be given up It 
did not pay bus-operaton icrvmg small places, to run special 
buses for the 7 45 people, thoe had, therefore, to come with 
, _ ^ — c,.. whn finished 

, . . . (- ■ 


at 7 30 

Evidence on some other aspects of the journey to work vras 
obtained from the personnd manager of Longbndgc The 
labour tumoscr is 35% per year including there laid up during 
seasonal slack times, and re engaged later on These workers 
enter other employment m the mrantime and need, therefore, 
access to altemauve labour markets A middle aged man may 
have another reason for not moving nearer to bis workplace, 
namely consideration for his earning children he has lost his 
work at the old place, while they have retained theirs—he 
therefore urdertakes the daily journey to Longbndgc. 

Many worken have only a made before leaving home and 
take their mam breakfast at the factory before starting work, thus 
using the nunutes of wailmg Employees who go home for 
lunch mostly live within walking distance, but some go by bus 
or tram and a few cycle Before the war, the majonty of workers 
brought their lunch with them, usually remnants from the 
preceding nights supper Against taking lunch in the Ann’s 
canteen, even at reduced prices, was the custom that the housewife 
was expected to provide all me^ out of the money handed to her 
by the earners, to pay ibr lunch in the canteen, was, therefore, 
a dram on the worker s pocket money 

The journey from door to door u actually not the whole 
journey for employees at Longbndge, since the factory has a 
road frontage of over a mile and covers 100 acres of a aoo-acrc 
site anything up to 10 minutes walk is necessary from the gates 

'Wotken while «gree»ng ti> itart half an hour earl er obiected to ilaying at 
work after 5 30 p m. 
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to the proper vvorkplace. This walk has to be added to the dura¬ 
tion of the journey, for clocking-in is done at the departments.. 
P to two minutes’ lateness is ignored, workers who dock in 
etween 8.3 arid 8,15 have a quarter of an hour’s wages deducted, 
and so on. 


V nUNLOP RtJBBER CO., LTD., EIUJINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 

R grievances of another kind caused the Dunlop 

nbber Company to inquire into the home addresses of the 
several thousand employees of Fort Dunlop which is situated in 
e north-east of Birmingham. In a certain department with 
emale workers, two shifts were worked (in 1935), from 6 a.m. 
^ j P'^’ from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. When the Home Office 
^®ade an inspection before approving the new hours, girls com- 
^^out inadequate transport services at the unusual hours 
° ^^d ending work. An inquiry ensued inta the 

^idential distribution of the employees, distinguishing between 
e sexes and the various departments ; the results were entered 
on maps of Birmingham, but not tabulated. The charts prepared 
y the firm bring out, however, one feature of considerable 
^interest: specialised workers who cannot expect to find similar 
'vork with other firms in the town tend to live near Fort Dunlop, 
''nhe the homes of those with more general occupations are 
spread over a much wider area. 


Vi MORRIS MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD ^ 

The Morris Cowley works are three miles south-east of the 
^entre of Oxford. At the time of the inquiry, the works had 
of^°L including a staff of 570, on the pay-roll. While 

fhe staff, one-qjiarter are girls, the proportion of females 
nmong the workers is negligible, under 2 %. Their percentage 
the total employees is 4-3. 

The distribution of workers’ homes by mileage is as follows : 

a-v^iable statistical material makes it possible to deal either with the 
{aboil Morris Cowley works only, or else svith the aggregate employee 

Sfrrl ot three factories, namely the Morris works at Cowley, the Pressed 

latter “1 Cowley, and the Morris Radiator Branch, Woodstock Road. _ The 
Vol Was adopted in the Stavrf of the Social Savkes in the Oxford District, 

tvoris’present study, however, is limited to the Morris Cowlw 
have V the results for Cowley, the south-east comer of Oxford, would 

a distorted, because the Radiator Branch'is in North Oxford and therefore 

P te unit from the point of view of the journey to work. See table, p. 184! 
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8i % live within a five mile radius of the works, 7% between 
5 and 20 miles, and i a % over ao miles away As compared with 
the labour of the Austin Motor Co, at Longbndge, Birmingham, 
a much higher proportion live fairly near the Cowley Works, 
on the one hand, but on the other, considerably more come from 
great distances Both features arc probably due to the smaller 
size of Oxford the local employees hve closer by, but m addiuon, 
recourse must be had to more distant dwelling places 

The list of the residential distribution refers to October I 935 i 
when the number of employees was 5 586, as against a figure o1 


of not more than two rmles from Cowley , a further 2,000 come 
from other parts of Oxford, so that on the whole over 4,000 or 
73 % of the works employees ate domiciled in the town The 
remaimng quarter are drawn from 125 smaller places which 
contribute from one to 177 (Abingdon) employees to the Moms 
Cowley Works The chstnbution of workers’ homes within 
Oxford gravitates definitely towards the south east 

No details are available on the means of transport or on the 
incidence of long journeys on various types of earners But 
hght can be thrown on other circumstances closely concerning 
oui problem The fluctuauon of employment is illustrated by 
the following figures 

Number of workers employed on ist January, 1935 5)*05 

' » « » „ 31st December, 1935 5 95 ’ 

Increase during 1935 846 

.I engaged dunng 1935 2,324 

.. who left the firm dunng 1935 >, 47 ® 

Total changes 3,802 

These are interesting figures while the number of employees 
increased dunng the year by 846, this was concoimtant with 
3 802 changes of employment, 2,324 new entrants plus 1,478 
eaving the firm The number of changes thus amounted to 
three^uarters of the total on the pay roll at the beginnmg of 
the year, and to 4 5 times the actual increase of employees Such 
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an instance of high labour-turnover should be kept in mind in 
6 cc of tlie demand, so often heard to-day, for close proximity 
of r^idence and work. Some employees stay wth the firm 
continuously for years and benefit from being housed nearby; 
i>ut there arc numbers who arc laid-ofF and re-engaged according 
to seasonal and otlier business fluctuations ; and there are yet 
others who do not remain long in any job. For them, accommo¬ 
dation sfith easy access to more than one workplace is required. 


2 the DAILr JOUHHEr VIEWED AS DISPERSIOM FROM 
THE PLACE OF RESIDENCE 

The conflux at the workplace is but half the picture : the 
complementary aspect of the daily journey is the dispersion from 
^0 place of residence. The former approach envisages the 
problems relevant to tlie labour market, the latter, the implica¬ 
tions for private life, ^Vhile, however, the collection of data at 
the Workplace is comparatively easy, it is difficult to obtain 
^atistical information at the widely scattered homes. Only a 
Census can provide a comprehensive survey of the daily move¬ 
ments from and to a residential area; as stated above,^ no 
relevant uiformation has been collected in this country since 
^921. 'The radiation of daily journeys fiom individual homes 
has not so far been the subject of investigation. 

Full documentation being unobtainable, recourse must be had 
fo such evidence, however fragmentary and out of date, as will 
ipve at least an idea of the incidence of the daily journey on tfie 
atnihes living in various places and on the various members of 
die family. 


^ SaJIPLE iNQUmy BASED ON THE NeW SuRVEV OF LONDON 

Life and Labour, 1929-30 

Questions as to the journey to work were included in the 
ousehold investigation card of the New London Siurvey. In 
foe presentation and description of the results, however, these 
iten^.-were discarded. The following analysis is based on the 
original cards of the four boroughs East Ham, Stepney, Tottenham 
and WiUesden. The Survey, vvas made by sample method, 
covering about one in thirty families. The statistical material is 
hroited ifi several respects. The data refer to 1929-30, over a 
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decade ago , the survey is restricted to working-dass famihcs. 
the classification being based on the occupation of the father; 
this means that the families include children engaged in non- 
manual occupations It is, therefore, possible that certain 
differences in the journey to vork found between the groups of 
fathen and of sons and daughters arc due to this bias of the 
statistical material 

In view of these and some other shortcomings of the material, 
the following analysis has been restricted to one aspect of the 
problem on which the more recent data obtained from firms and 
their employees fail to throw hght, namely the incidence of the 
daily journey on the various earning members of the fanuly. 
For this purpose, only larmhcs with two or more earners need be 
examined The weekly amount of farts has been taken as the 
measuring rod of the journeys, although the amount of fares paid 
is considerably influenced by the use or otherwue of workmen’* 
trains' 

In spite of so many qualifications the following analysis is 
offered as a fine seatisbca) attempt to shed bght on an important 
aspect of the journey to, work 

rASatlES’ AOCREGATE. PARES n THE POUR BOROUONS (TABIi l) * 

The sample inquiry m the four boroughs of Stepney, East 
Ham, Tottenham, and WiUesdeu yields information on 9*3 
families with more than ooe eamw each * The average weekly 
expenditure for the transport to work is 41 2d, including the 
families who do not pay fares As an item m the fanuly budget 
the amount of 4^ 2d is by no means inconsiderable—the maxi¬ 
mum acceptable amount of rent for the poorer family is usually 
put at lOx per week- The sample inquiry docs not indicate 
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that fares tend to rise with increasing incomes.. Less than one- 
quarter of the families have no fares, \vith all earners walking 
(or cycling) to their work. Another Uvo-fifths of the families 
pay aggregate fares of 4J:. or less, while 37 % have transport costs 
of over 4y. 

The four boroughs show marked differences, especially Stepney 
■ind East Ham. In Stepney, over one-third of the families have 
^ earners working in the neighbourhood of the homes, and the 
Majority of fare-paying families spend not more than four 
shillings, so that little more than one-fifth of all families pay over 
^ a week. The average weekly fares per family are ss. 8 d. 
These proportions reflect Stepney’s character as an old-cstah- 
fohed part of London with many opportunities for work within 
we district and, moreover, adjoining the City of London. East 
Ham, by contrast, is a borough of comparatively recent growth 
ou the outskirts of the built-up area. ’ The differences, as com¬ 
pared with Stepney, in the age of the district, its location, and 

social and economic structure are responsible for rather 
wfferent conditions as to the journey to work. Apart from 
hansport workers employed in the docks, “.East Ham is largely 
^ domutory for clerks, shop assistants, mechanics and others whose 
employment lies elsewhere.” ^ 

E^t Ham. —^The sample inquiry in East Ham includes 195 
amilies wth more than one earner (unemployed persons and 
mdgers excluded) ; 177 of these have the father and children or 
other relatives working, while in 18 families the father is dead, 
incapacitated, unemployed, dr at sea ; the working members in 
ose families are ■ wves, children, or other relatives. The 
earners of the 195 families consist of: 

177 male householders 
154 sons ® 

180 daughters ^ 

5 wives and widows 

Total 516 persons 

Since unemployment among sons and daughters is fairly 
oqual (5 and 4 respectively), the preponderance of the number 

^ Ano Lmdan Swro^, Vol. Ill, p. 393_. 

* Including other male or female relatives, respectively. 
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of daughters reflects a tendency among grotvn-up sons to leave 
their parents’ house and live by themselves—probably nearer 
their work—while unmamed daughters continue to live with 
their parents The average cost of transport per family m the 
East Ham sample is 6 j 8<f a week , only jn 8 2 % of the families 
all earners work locally, and less than one third have aggregate 
fares of 41 or less, more than two-fifths pay over 41 up to lor, 
and nearly one fifth over lor 

The distances between home and workplace of the various 
members (expressed by the amount of fares) arc shown in Table 2 
Of the total 516 earners, not quite 30% work locally or cycle 
Of those who use public means of transport, (he largest number 
{37 2%) spend over ar 6(f I041 aweek About 31 %pay 21 Sd 
or less, and another 31 % more than 41 Among the three groups 
of earners, the sons show about the same proportions as the total 
earnen , of the householden, more live near their work, namely, 
37 8% . of (he daughters, on the other hand, only 29 2 % But 
the conclusion that the girls’ workplaces are farther away from 
their homes needs some qualification , only one girl cycles, whilst 
seven fathers and ten sons do so, thus increasing the group 
“ no fares ”, while actually the distance may be considerable 
Similar is the case of railway employees (one father, three sons, 
no daughters) who benefit from free passes Further, female 
earnen are conspicuous m the groups of low fares This fact 
suggests that girls often nde short dutanccs which men and boys 
will cover by walking The per head expenses for the daily 
journey (Table 3) are equal for fathers and grown up children 
of both sexes (about 31 pd ) ; juvemlcs pay less girls only 2f Qd, 
boys 31 4d As the earmngs of females arc on the whole con¬ 
siderably lower than those of males, the same amount of fares 
means a greater financial burden for girls 

A considerable vanety prevails in the incidence of the daily 
journey on the various roemben the family In some families 
the father works within walking distance of home, while the 
children have high fares, sometimes the opposite is the case 
In other instances, high fares are spent by the son, obviously m 
order to have a good trainmg or a good job, while the daughter 
accepts any work in the neighbourhood , or ebe the son may 
find work with his father’s firm near home, whdst the girl has 
to travel 
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Two of one family working at the same firm strengthens, 
0 course, the case for living near the workplace (Table 4). 
IX sons and four daughters are employed by their fathers’ firms ; 

^9 cases, brothers, sisters, or other relations have the same 
employer. Twelve householders work on their osvn premises, 
shopkeepers, shoe-repairers, bakers or the like : so do one ^vife 
one daughter, and one son of a non-earning father. Eighty- 
^ of the earners are recognisable as juveniles, 40 boys and 
4 girls; the proportion of those working locally is about the 
same as among adults. 

Sidney ,—^The sample includes 392 families with t^vo or more 
members gainfully employed ; in 332 of them, the father and at 
cast one other member are earning, while in 60 families no 
0 householder but several children or other relatives earn 
mcomes; comparatively many housewives are gainfully em- 
P oyed in the Stepney sample. The earners consist of: 

332 male householders 
384 sons r 
368 daughters ^ 

52 wives and widows 

Total • 1,136 earners 

A considerable number work at home : 

Householders or 14-5% of all male householders 

ives and widows 8 „ 15-4% „ „ wves and wdows 

Da'!!.!,* » 5 - 7 % » » sons 

daughters 8„ 2-2%,, „ daughters 

86 or 7-6 % of the total earners under 

review. 

of the male householders in the Stepney sample give as 
jneir workplace, “ at home ”, “ on his o\vn ”, or “ self”, the latter 
“cmg stated by hawkers and stall-holders in the neighbouring 
K and widows even more frequently have their jobs 

^ ome, as shop-keepers or dressmakers. The proportions of 
®cns and daughters %vorking at home are much lower ; sons have 


*See note {2) on p. 157. 
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more opportunities than daughters of joining their father’s 

Including the above menuoned numbers of those who work 
at home or as hawkers, well over one half (57%) of ^ P' 
under review work locally, and of the male householders 
two thirds, a. against 09% and 38% respectively m M 
Ham sample (Table a) Moreover, the amount of 
is only at id per fare-payer m Stepney, as against ^ 7 t 
East Ham (Table 3) Just as in East Ham, >'ousoholden 
Stepney work within walking diitanee more often than do tM 
children , those householders who use pubhe means of transport 
oav ai Ad per head per week, adult sons and daughters spend 
L 31! and ar id respectively The fares of juveides average 

IJ lod Of the earning housewives, mamed or widowed, 57/o 

work either at home or within walking distance from home , 
proportion is lower than that of the male householders 
higher than that of the children The amount of fares spmt 
mamed women for their journeys to work ranges wth those w 
juveniles (under it per week), with their double range 
duties housewives who take a job find it specially necessary 


avoid long journeys . 

Instances of two members of a family working togetne 
(Table 4) are rather frequent 21 sons and 7 daughters help m 
their fathers business—some tailort and cabinet makers have 
several of their children working with them 22 sons 5 
daughters have the same employer as ihcir father Remarka y 
frequent are the cases where sisters work in the same firm (>n 
two of the 26 cases, even three sisters have the same workplace) 


This happens much less often with brothers 

Although the entnes of ages are rather scanty, many juveniles 
are recognisable as such by the description of their occupation 
(e g ‘ shopboy' or ‘ apprentice ’), by the age of their fathen 
or the low amount of iheir wages Many juveniles wor 
locally, 56% of the boys and 59% of the guls, while the pro¬ 
portions of adult sons and daughters are 52 % 

Tottenham —169 families lend themselves to examination In 
the case of 140, the father and children or other relatives are 
gainfully employed, in 29 families, the male householder is 
dead, mcapaatated or unemployed, but two or more other 
members of the family cam The total earners number 47 1 
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140 male householders 
157 sons * 

159 daughters ^ 

15 ^s^vcs and \sido\vs 

The proportion of those %vho work locally (47-8%) is less 
t an that in Stepney but much above that in East Ham. It is 
remarkable that in the Tottenham sample householders work 
^ frequently near their homes than their children, namely in 
39/0 of the eases as against 50% and 54% of the sons and 
aughters respectively. The explanation may be found in the 
act that within easy reach of Tottenham new industries have 
which offer employment to the younger generation 
^ de the fathers continue to %vork in other parts of London, 
^limber of girls, however, "work farther away than their fathers 
* one-fourth of the travelling girls pay over qr., 
eir workplaces being in the ^Vest End. The number of persons 
''Orkmg on their o^\'n is negligible. Gases of two or more 
of a family working in the same firm are infrequent. 
fUUesden. —-The sample inquiry in Willesden covers 167 
Sj^ies, 22 of which arc without an earning male householder. 

® 167 families comprise 457 earners: 

145 male householders 
135 sons ^ 

150 daughters ^ 

27 wives and •wido^vs. 

^ earners work locally or cycle; the inhabitants of 
^esden are in this respect worse placed than those of Stepney 
2nd Tottenham, but better than those of East Ham. The 
n^enses per head of fare-paying persons in ^Villesden (2r. gid. 

2re, however, the lowest except for Stepney. 

Willesden offers more opportunities for work to men (largely 
employees) than to women and juveniles : 43% and 
4 A of the fathers and adult sons respectively work locally, as 
ngainst 31 % of the daughters and even less (28%) of the juvenile 
Comparatively many housewives are gainfiilly employed ; 

® y Jnst over one-quarter of them work within waiting distance 
n Qme. As mentioned before, however, a number of females 


^ Sec note (2) on p. 157. 




11 Soap Manufacture Lana 2 403 

12 Airer^ Manufacture 1 //om« 1 1,746 
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Cahmkas Ltd , Usnoo*', N W t 
Tahlt I Pcital Dutruts in uAuA Emfhyea lut, /I'oe 1936 


Dutricu 


S«c Chart, p ao2 

I Dutncu 


Number Name 

Catt 

1 Shoreditch, 

Stepney 

2 Bethnal Green 

3 Bow 

4 Chingford 

5 Clapton 

6 Eait flam 

y Forest Gate 
8 Hackney 
g Homerton 

10 Leyton 

11 Lcytonsione 
IS Manor Park 

13 Plaistow 

14 Poplar 

15 Stratford 

to Canning Town, 
17 Walthamstow 


Nurnbre of 
emptoyeea 


46 

46 


•4 

a? 

'5 

too 

7» 

56 

ai7 

57 


Eojl Certiral 
I City Rd . Old St. 
a Tower Hill 


0$7 

88 


Wfst Ctniral 

I Grays Inn Rd , etc 37 
a Long Acre, etc .a 


Number Name 

A'oriA 

I Islington, etc . 
a E. Finchley 

3 Finchley 

4 Finstsury Park > 

3 Highbury . 

b Highgaie . . 

7 ItoKoway . 

Q ilomsey 
n Edmonton 

to Muiwell HiU • 
II. New Southnte 
13 North Finchley. 

13 Palmers Green 

14 Southgate . . 

13 South Toitenham 

16 Stoke Newington 

17 Tottenham . . 

18 Upper Edmonton 

19 Upper Holloway 
. ao \Sheiatone . . 

at ^Vlnchmo^e Hill 
aa. Wood Green . 


39 
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Table I—continued- 


Districts 

Name 


Number 

^'cTth'West 'Vn^ton 

Camden Toss-n, Dttsion 

etc. • • • ■ 

2 . Cricklcwood 

Hampstead • 
Hendon . • 

Kentish Town . 
Kilbum . • • 

Mill Hill • • 

St. John’s Wood 
Colindale, etc. 
Willesden • • 

Goldcrs Green . 


Number of 

employ 


3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 -' 

10 . 

n. 


223 


Districts 
Name 

Number 
^‘’■"^''Srmondsey Borough 

'• Abbey Wood • • 

Blachheath • 

BroeWey • 

Cambcnvell 

Catford • • 

Charlton • 
Deptford • 

EUham • • 

Greenwich • 

Kenningto*' 

I4cw Cross . 
Bcckhani • 

■ B-othcrhimc 

■ \Valworth • 

1 * ivoolwich • 

■ Anerlcy ; • 

2 E. Du^'S^ 

3 - KShS- 

s Norsvood 


Number of 

employe's 
22 

1 

2 
3 

15 
8 
I 


10 

I 

4 

5 
9 
15 
17 
21 

2 

3 

4 
4 
3 

I 

I 

’. 3 
155 


Soulh-wesl 

1. Westminster, 

Pimlico • 

2 . Brixton . 

3. Chelsea . 

4. Clapham 
6. Fulham . 

8. S. Lambeth. 

9. Stockwell 
,11. Battersea 

12. Balham . 

13. Barnes . 

14. Mortlake 

16. Streatham 

17. Tooting . 

18. Wandsworth 
ig. Wimbledon . 

20 . W. Wimbledon 


70 


Marylebone, 
Oxford at 

Paddington 

Acton • 
Chiswick 

Ealing • 

HammeKini* 

Hanwell 
Kensington • 

• Maida. Vale 

• KK.ensin^‘°” 

. Hotting H' tj 

- r-KSSnS'- 


Essex. ■ 

Herts 
Kent . • 

j^iddlesex 

Surrey • 


9 

4 

3 

2 

I 

1 


3 

7 

5 

9 

3 

47 

■^8 

49 

143 

34 

305 


Total employees: 


2,584- 
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l^e followng tables cover only the 834 employees who 
^mpleted the questionnaire. 


Table 3. Dirralion ef the Jowm^ 
Duration according to Time of leaving Home 


Employees leaving home . . . minutes before start of work 



Under 

30 

30 

3*-45 

46-59 

60 

6 t -75 

Over 

75 

1 

1 Total 

{ 

umber 

56 

86 , 

16-4 

82 

168 

185 

93 

> 

1 834 


170 

* 9-7 

300 

33-3 

100 


Duration in Minutes 


^^umber 

®/ 

/o . 


Employees with journeys of . . . minutes 


Under 

30 


*75 


30 


IIS 


34-4 


3*-45 


166 

*9-9 


46-59 


91 


60 


211 


362 


6r-75 


69 


Over 

75 


Total 


10 


9-5 


834 

«IOO 


Table 4, Means of Transport used for foimeys of various Lengths 


Mtaia 

or 




Employees leaving home at 






Mo or liter 
% 

7 ;i 5 to 7.29 
No. % 


6-15 to 6.59 
No. % 

Before 645 
No. % 

Total 

No. % 

J,Va]k. 

Bus 

5 t 

35-9 

3 

1-9 

I* 

0-4 



_ 

_ 

55 

6-6 

Tram. 

30 

at-i 

23 

14-0 

10 

4-0 

2 

i-o 

— 

.— 

65 

7-8 

Train, 

38 

8 

26-8 

63 

38-4 

39 

15-6 

33 

17-9 

4 

4*4 

!i 77 

21-2 


5-6 

32 

19-5 

III 

44-4 

.90 

48-7 

5 

5'4 

246 

29-5 

°fpubl. 

Wnvey. 

*Jnasceri 

6 

4*2 

34 

ao'7 

74 

29-6 

52 

28-1 

■ 

83 

89*2 

249 

29-9 

mined . 

9 

6-4 

9 

5*5 

15 

6-0 

8 

4-3 

I 

1*0 

42 

5-0 

Total No. 

14a 

100 

164 

xoo 

250 

100 

185 100 

93 

,00 

834 

too 


• Bicycle 
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TiAk 9. Duration of the Joum^ and Absenteeism due to Illness during 
_■ ^he three years 1935, J934, 1935 


Time of 
leaving 
home 

587 girls * 

581 girls * t 

Number 

of 

girls 

Absenteeism 

Number 

of 

girls 

Absenteeism 

Aggregate 

days 

■ Days per 
girl per 
year 

Aggregate 

days 

Days per 
girl per 
year 

7 ‘ 3 o or later 
7 -t 5 - 2 g. . 

V- 0 -I 4 . 

Hs-59. . 

^aore 6 . 45 . 

81 

m 

185 

144 

66 

1,46a 

1,87a 

3.548 

3.009 

L 349 

6-02 

80 

no 

185 

141 

65 

1.307 

1,680 

3.548 

2.554 

1.213 

5-45 

5 - 09 

6 - 39 
6-04 
6-22 


587 

11,340 

6-38 

581 

10,302 

5-91 


stayed with the firm for three years, excluding cases of 
t Excluding illness of more than three months during one calendar year. 
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Table 5. Comp<tTolw( Ltngih tf h avi h 

^ Timpert 
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Standard Teupiionu and Cabixs Ltd « New Southgate, London, N it 
Tabu i EtnpUyres, (jr Sa a»A Irf Tjp* of Work, January 1936 


Employee* 

Staff 

No % 

Workers 

No % 

Total 

ho % 

Males 

669 685 


9369 57 9 

Fentales 

304 3>S 

>43> 43 3 

«735 4*' 

Total 1 

966 1000 ^ 

3158 1000 

4124 100-0 

Tails 9 Patlal Dulruu m tcAtck Emblqttts Lu* Hourly rated employees 

See Chart, p 904 


Postal 



Male 

F'™'" 


N 1 



64 



98 

33 


93 


50 

5 

’S 

% 

H 

6 

6 

6 

ta 




5' 




108 


53 


|96 




59 




337 


96 


79 


5« 

94 

75 





>6 

58 


141 

«7 

57 


188 

>9 

47 

60 



108 

65 

«73 

99 

*•4 

191 

995 


960 

>•>56 

9 116 









Ponders End 

4 

5« 

«9 
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Postal 

Districts 


Number of employees 
Male Female Total 


N. Area 

N.-W. I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 


^gtvare . 
Harrow , 
Kenton 
Wembley . 
0*en in N.-W 


E .4 

5 

10 

11 


Other Eastern Districts 


E. Area . 
W, Area . 
S.'W. Area 
S.-E. Area 
N.-E. Ar^ 

Total' 


1,102 

1,328 

2,430 

14 

3 

17 

19 

5 

24 

8 

2 

10 

17 

5 

22 

27 

13 

40 

7 

I 

8 

8 

8 

16 

41 

5 

46 

«9 

I 

20 

3 

2 

5 


163 

45 

208 

49 

6 

55 

10 

— 

10 

8 

1 

9 

3 

-- 

3 

53 

20 

73 

286 

72 

358 

t 3 

4 

17 

5 

5 

10 

6 

3 

9 

3 

1 

4 

33 

13 

46 

60 

26 

86 

64 

18 

82 


124 

■ 44 

168 

43 

4 

47 

31 

2 

53 

86 

11 

97 

*7 

2 

19 

,689 

i >483 

3,152 


*The figures for the three tables were obtained at different dates between January 
ond April 1936 and refer to slightly different numbers of workers. 
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Austin Motor Co., Ltd., I^ngbridge, Birmingham 
TaiU t: Residential Distribution of Employees, Firm^s Traffic Census, June 1937 

See Chart, p. 1206. 


tlice of rtsidenco 

Green, Tysdcy . 

^ Green, Greet 
Aston. 

^ S^U’, Hodtl'ey ‘ 

Heath, Cannon Hill . 
Bartholomew’s, 
gf‘end, St. Martin’s . 

“gbaston . 

Btdington .!!.'] 
u ^nie, Quinton 
Wandsworth, 

King’s Heath! ! ! 

*^gs Norton .... 
haojnvood , 

hozclls. . ' " ' ' 

Nechells 

Northfidd, West Heath! ! ! 

BoDgbndgc Estate 
Kottoa Park 

p-^Bar . : ; ; 

Saltlcy. 

Sparkbrook 

GostaCreeA ! ! 

irfi?’ • • • 

l^y Park, SeUy Oak ! 

Boumbrook. . . 

Heath, Ward End 
Alcattt’ Yardley, Stechford. 

^vcchurch ! ! ■ ■ ■ 

Green 

^=y Green . ! ! . 

^broughton .... 

“nerley Hill 

Bromsgrovc . . . ! ! 

Blackheath , 

CatshiU .... 

Clent . ! ' ' ’ " 

^'■cntry ! ’ ‘ ' * 

^dl=y Heath ! ! ! ! 

garlastoh . 

Hroitwich 

Dudley • . . . . 

ganklty ! I ; [ 

^^csowcn . , ] , . 

10 woriker, on continuous «2uA» ; 


Number of Employees 


./ “35 
88 
109 
207 
12 
no 
tgo 

94 

368 

»93 

418 

4 t 3 

t68 

79 

90 

2,512 

»73 

It 

17 

153 

264 

252 

168 

6 

4 

336 

21 

} 1,046 

59 

119 

?l 

88 

55 

1,641 

280 

388 

32 

2 

266 

9 

72 

207 

6 

563 


Night- 

Shift 

St&fF 

Total 

50 

23 

308 

26 

— 

114 

20 

— 

tag 

52 

9 

268 

I 

— 

t 3 

30 

2 

142 

27 

H 

231 

34 

6 

134 

49 

47 

464 

36 

10 

239 

65 

59 

54a 

58 

62 

533 

28 

X 

197 

6 

2 

87 

23 

I 

*14 

323 

392 

3,227 

10 

27 

210 

2 

— 

13 

3 

t 

21 

26 

3 

182 

57 

22 

333 

69 

6 

327 

38 

5 

an 

'2 

» — 

8 

I 

I 

6 

67 

14 

4*7 

9 

— 

30 

t 47 

99 

1,310 

2 

I 

62 

32 

' 9 

t 6 o 

2 

2 

27 

18 

9 

133 

3 

23 

60 

5 

I 

24 

6 

I 

95 

*4 

— 

69 

120 

70 

1,831 

28 

4 

312 

19 

*3 

420 


X 

33 


2 

4 

»9 

X 

286 

2 

— 

It. 

*5 

3 

90 

23 

2 

234 


X 

7 


15 

624 


* ® jtjjj.* 163 ' 
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Hopwood 

Kidderminster 

Nelherton 

Old HiU 
Olton 
Oldbury 
Qiurry Bank 
Rednal 
Redditcb 
Rubery 
Ronalev 
Staflord 
Wariey 
Stourbridge 
Wdverharaptoa 
West Breprawich 
Surrey 
Wijuon Green 
Tipton 


Woreesttf 

Walsall 

Shtfley 

Sheldm 

Market tlall 

BlackMeU 

Stourport 

Earlswood 

Wednesbury 

SdihtiU 

Wmenhall 

WytbaD 
Rowley Regu 
Sutton Coldfield 
Cannock 
New Oscott 
Wylde Green 
Ci^e Bromwich 
Warwick 

Knovde 
Manton Green 


Hockley Heath 

Sedgtey Cceeley 
Lichfield 

Stratford-on Avon 
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Table 2 : Means of Transport used by the Various Types of Employees 


Method of transport' 


Train . . 
Tram . . 
Bus or coach 

Bnvate car . 
Motor cycle 
Pedal cycle 

WalHne 


Total 


Train 

Ttam 

Bus 


or coach 


Private car . 
Motor cycle 
^cdal cycle 


Wahnng 


Workers 


Day. 

shift 


Night- 

shift 


Con tin. 
shifts t 


L 553 

3.878 

3.915 

■ 2.138 
283 

2,141 

1,526 


Mmbers 

2 

■ 841 

633 

261 

71 

281 

207 


Staff 


2 

107 

225 

30 

15 

no 

22 


15434 


2,296 

Pertentagts 


511 


58 

488 

137 

277 

15 

•98 

237 


* i-e. the. means of transport by which the employees arri« “ n m. to 6 , 

t a>3 worldng from 6 a.m. to a p.m.; tSS fro™ a to to p.m., tSS P-“- ” " 


Total 

jjemployees 


1,615 

5,314 

4.910 

2,706 

384 

2,630 

1.992 


1,310 19,551 


lO-I 

0-1 

0-4 

4-4 

8-3 

25-1 

36-6 

21-0 

37-3 

27-2 

25-4 

27*6 

44-0 

10-5 

25-1 

6o-6 

64-3 

65-4 

52-2 

6o-6 

13-8 

11-4 

5-9 

2 I'I 

13-8 

1-8 

3-1 

2-9 


2-0 

13-9 

12-2 

21-5 


13-4 

29-5 . 

26-7 

30-3 


[ 29*2 

99 

9.0 

4-3 


10-2 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO-O 

lOO-O 1 

100*0 


G* 
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■» 

J.309 
7«7 


Cowley 
Headington 
Hmksey 
Iffley 

Summertown 

Wolvercote 

Other parts of Oxford 
City of Oxford 

Abingdon 

Appleford 

Appleton 

Aylesbury 

Babloch Hythe 

B^don 


Banbury 
BecUey 
Begbroke 
Benson ^ 

Bemck Salome 

Bicester 

BUdon 

Bletehington 

Bleuhley 

Boars HiU 

Boiley 

Bnckley 

Bnll 

Bnze Norton 
Brookhampton 

Burford 

Cassmgton 

Chadlington 

Chalgrove 

Charlbuiy 

Charlton on Otmoor 

Chawley 

Chilton 

Chilworth 

Ctunaor 

Chipping Norton 
Chuelhampton 
Cirtnceter 
Qifton H 
Coombe 
Cuddesdon 
Cumnor 


SO 

68 


Deddmgion 
t Denton 

2 Didcot 

6 Dorchester 
I Drayton 

3 Dry Sandford 

4 Diwmgton 

<4 East Hanney 

13 EastHendrtd 

3 Elsfield 
13 Enstone 

3 Ewelme 
8 Eynsham 
16 Fansgdon 

I Finst^ 

8 Forest Hfll 

4 Caisington 
30 Corsng 

I Great Haselcy 
3 Great Milton 

I Haddenbam 
I Hailey 
3 Handborough 
3 Highworth 

I Holton 
I Hook Norton 
8 Horrpath 

3 Horton cum Siudley 

1 Kennington 
I Kidlington 
I Kutlington 
1 I^eaGeld 

4 lechlade 

13 Little Milton 
t Littlemore 
8 Littlewortb 
3 Long Crendon 
33 Loi^worth 
10 Marcham 
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Marsh Baldon. 

9 

Stanton St. John . 

... 14 

Marsh Gibbon. 

1 

Stokenchurch. . . 

. . , 1 

Marston. 

39 

Stonesfield.... 

. • • 5 

Middle Ashton. 

I 

Stow on the Wold 

. . . 1 

Minster Lovell. 

4 

Sutton Courtenay 

... 8 

New BradwelJ .' . 

3 

Swindon .... 

- • • 94 

Newbury .. 

2 

Tetssvorth.... 

... 4 

Newington. 

1 

Thame. 

. . 10 

Newton. 

I 

TJmipp .... 

. , . I 

Noke ........ 

I 

.Tidd^gton 

. - • 4 

North Aston. 

X 

Toot Baldon . 

... 13 

Northleieh. 

I 

Wallingford . 

... 27 

North Stoke. 

X 

Wantage .... 

. - . I 

Nuneham. 

I 

Warborough . 

.... 7 

■Radley. 

14 

Watlington 

... 14 

Ramsden . 

I 

Wendlebury . 

. . . I 

Reading . 

81 

Weston on the Green 

. - - 5 

Sandfbrd.■ . . 

25 

Wheadey . . . • 

. . . 61 

Shillineford .. 

I 

Witney .... 

. . • 37 

Shinfield . 

2 

Woodstock 

. . . 13 

Shipton on Cherwcll.... 

1 

Wootton .... 

... 7 

Stadhampton. 

Stanford in the Vale .... 
Stanton Harcourt .... 

4 * 

I 

3 

Wytham .... 

» . . t 

5.586 
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Tire jouwrey to work 


Sai(?u iNQiiaY w Foc» I.OMOOM Eorovoks, igajh-so 
(New Survey of London Life *nd Labour) 
Fkmilia with two or more eamert 
TciU t Fmilu? Aurtitit F«>a/ar tAr Joumy to WVt 




fiaiUa wkb knN*«u in*Uy Cut* sf 

thilimp 

Cvoat ptr 

twuiT (Via 

Oxttt Otcr* 0*t»t ^ 

a* Upw* »4 WT I0i» OtWi* 

£*jt Ham 

Stepney 

Tottennam 

Wilteaden 

*95 

*67 

« AU F^mlut 

Numbeit 

•6 16 45 47 54 37 

‘37 96 74 55 17 ‘3 

85 3« 43 « *7 

«7 *9 33 40 *7 “ 

a-65 

1 *'9“ 

1 

Tout 

»*3 

*‘5 ‘7» »95 *84 99 78 

I *79 

£u( Ham 
Siepiwy 
TouniMin 
Wilt«*dm 

1 

100 

100 

Pmenn^m 

6a 8-a mi 34 i 174 19-0 1 

SS-® *45 »6« ‘iO 4-3 3-9 

«>7 164 *54 is-o 1*4 lO-i 

16^ 174 ig-y a5'9 i$t! 6-o 

Far** per 
Cuulf 

6r M 
*1 8d. 

4* 

4* 7K 

Total 


*33 ‘6-6 ail i;^ 10-7 85 

4* 

Eait Ham 
Stepaey 
Toitenliani 
WiUeaJen 

Number 
•• 100 
‘79 
*53 
*34 
140 

5 F^-fajvt( Famltti mly 

Pmestages, ttj i — 100) 

— 8-9 *51 aS-j 19-0 ao-7 

— ST'S ag-o ai-o 67 51 

— *31 jai 16 a 157 1*7 

— ao7 *34 *84 19-3 78 

?rf 

It 

Tou! 

708 

— *4-3 *75 *3-* ‘4V “•0 

V 5^ 
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° of Fares on aariaus Members of the Family 

Earner* U*cr* of public tramport * who pay 

. ^veckly farts of ,.. shUlmg* 


'^Ypes Of earners 


Workintj 
locally • 
No. % 


Tolalt 

numben 


Over Over Over 
I ss. IS. to 2S, 6 d. 44. to Over 

! and less ar. 6/. to 4/. Bd. 6 d. 
Percentages, (Col. 4 = joo) 


fathers , 

Sons, brothers . 
•^onghters, sisters, 
"nves . . 


East Ham 
t>7 37-8 

43 27-9 


Total . . 5,6 ,25 jig.g 265 


ia-8 15-6 34-8 ao'2 i6-6 

6-6 ai'7 40-6 t8-9 12-2 

11-7 24-0 36-3 14-4 13-6 

iO'5 20-8 37-2 17-4 14-1 


Fathers . 
^ns, brothers 


Fathers , . 
Sons, brothers . 
daughters, sisters 
' widows . 


332 

384 

368 

55 

220 

205 

198 

30 

66-3 

53-4 

53-8 

57'7 

1112 

*79 

170 

22 

27-6 

32.9 

=5-9 

22-7 

38-4 

40-8 

47-0 

637 

26-8 

22*4 

24-1 

9-1 

1- 8 

2- 2 
3-0 

4'5 

5-4 

X7 

^*36 j 

653 

57-4 

483 

28-6 

43'6 

23-5 

2'5 

1-8 



Tollenkam 






140 

55 

39.2 

85 

5-9 

44-7 

33.0 

8-2 

8-2 

157 

79 

50-3 

7° 

t 8 -o 

35-9 

25-6 

7-7 

12-8 , 

159 

81 

53'8 

78 

r6-7 

35-9 

2I'8 

Ji -5 

14-1 

J 5 ' 

10 

66-7 

5 

(20) 

(60) 

(20) 




Fathers . 

brothers . 
{^aughters, sisters 

Wives,'svidows . 


225 47-8 


62 42’7 
59 43-7 


47 3«-2 
7 26-0 


XVUlesden 

83 

76 

103 

so 


t3'4 39'4 20'8 9'0 11-4 


rr-r 38-2 30-9 

17-8 41-1 27-4 

17-5 44-6 gg-i 

21-0 36-8 3f6 


5‘0 14-8 

5-5 8 a 


457 »75 38-3 282 J5-9 4t-3' =9-4 S’J 8-3 


*0 ■wvrk = persons in East Haro, one each in Stepney and Tottenham, ,3 in 

1 tncludmg 15 holders of free railway passes. 

• xujcciudmg holders of free railway passes. 
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CONCLUSION 


occu summarise the position which the daily journey 

in organisation of modem life and thus to state 

in d 1 travelling to work is a factor to be reckoned ■with 

p ans for physical reconstruction. Public appraisal of the 
ffonp ^P^cts and implications of daily travelling has under- 
changes in the course of time. In the current 
of th tnatter^ a pessimistic note prevails : the burden 

tend^ ^5 journey overshado^vs the essential services which it 
<iate assessment of values is, ho^veve^, of a recent 

be 'A preceded by a long period of optimism which may 
fon^^ri begim wth George Stephenson, who looked 

Man ♦ the day . . . ^vhen it will be cheaper for a working 
ijiiju ° travel on a railway than to ^valk on foot The opti- 
me t lasted vmtil well after the last war, when the develop- 

, ®f outlying housing estates presupposed the journey to 
^ matter of course in the daily routine of the prospective 

t^abitants. 


of daily journey was made subservient to the location 

industry. ^ Through the workers’ travelling, a factory w^ 
^ longer dependent upon a strictly local labour supply. Labour 
'bourse, not the only factor in production to become 
j ®bile. Workers took to travelling, just as raw materials came 
° be carried, and electric power to be transmitted, to the 
actory. Xhe burdens of travelling were, on the whole, given 

bttle attention. ■ 

In the more recent past, when the evils of urban congestion 
^ere realised, the journey to work was used also for a new loca- 
non of the homes of the people. Dormitories were established 
nnles away from the noise, smeU and smoke of the crowded urban 
<=entres. The problems involved in this housing policy, how¬ 
ler, have not been fully understood, and consequently, the best 
ifP has not been made of the daily journey. Costs and h^d- 
^ ips of travelling continued to be overlooked, and new diffi¬ 
culties have arisen, particularly a weakening of community life 
cii the outskirts of the towns. The journey to work, sound in 


» Samuel SmUcs, Tht Uft cfGnrge Suph^ram, 1857, p. 198. 

19I 
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principle, has been allowed to Outrun its usefulness so as to cause 
harm to individuals and to communities 

It is due to this development that general opimon has turned 
round to regarding the journey to work as a mere evil But thu 
IS taking a narrow view A social and economic system aimmg 
at progress and hberty cannot do without the daily journey 
Thw ate certainly advantages m pcisorn* hving near their 
work, and for many this will be the desirable arrangement. 
For others, however, daily uavelliog betweeh the places of 
rwidcnce and of work will he preferable, not least In the interest 
™ family life From the pomt of view of the com 


ue lu ename the journey to fulfU jt$ imporunt functions, wWle 
keeping the movements within such hrmu as to avoid excBsive 
cos^unreasonable hardships and damage to commumty life 
iiT* *"*?*'’ travclhng to work gives planmng a wide scope, 
^ vanety of possible combinations of dwelling 

piaca and workplaces is wcU suited to the muluple differentiation 
“toM' unlumtrf 
tcduuolly fcaable aio- 
IranB the town pknnw with an rajonot i, ckmx Soaii and 
and mint be used to guide the locanon of buddings 

So f i°SUnfonunately the mTorina 
£ u The neat Census should 

mQvem».n» * ^ demographic aspects of the daily 

»” «■' >■»“ of the 19a t Census but going 
IS calfc?r r ^ a nnonomit fields, teseareh 

^eT l ; “f <l“ly uuvelhng as an 

effiSn’ev* Taf'f’ industnal health and 

of dweuL’n T 'uphcanohs of the severance 

Imw Sf ft'* r’'”'*";™ orgaftsanon of eon. 

sides fuller investigation on many 

cles, some conclusions can be drawn even noi 
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That correlation bettveen residential areas and workplaces 
not be neglected needs no stressing to-day. 

All parts of large towns and conurbations should be laid out 
2t moderate compactness. Through open development, a town 
loses its shape and becomes umvieldy ; the central districts get 
pit off from the countryside; thinness of the urban fabnc 
Mpedes the growth of community life ; the journey to work b 
burdened svith the addition of long walks between home and 
station. These heavy penalties of the twdve-per-acre standard 
ure avoided by adoption of a not-so-low building density. 

Nucleated devdopmeht should be applied alike to domutories, 
to industrial areas and to .satdiite towns of mixed residential and 
ffldustrial character. In this respect, the foregoing examination 
confirms a view now widely held. Circumscribed urban units 
are more favourable than peripheral spread of the bi^t-up area 
to the grosvth of local citizenship ; aU kinds of services can 
provided at less cost to the community ; provision of open space 
and access to the countryside are made easier; , 

loumey to work is faciUtated and cheapened by nucleatea 

development. . , 

In view of the importance of continuity for : 

tonnity life, regard should be paid to 'P^e £ 

Ranging circuLtances. There is a substantial “ 

^ respect between residential places 
Efficiency which is essential to the workplace is ha q 

i, 4c gcogcapUcal whS 

P a unit of production is a technical ^ 

nan be achieved within a comparativdy so ^ ^ houses 

nasy to create a new residential before 

^ovides but the shell. Considerable tim^ 

neighbourliness eng therefore, be a calamity 
Pnosphere of a community. It wo ’ to entail the 

f every change in the location of Prod^uon wer 

^nsference of the homes of a ^ion of new towns or of 

are, no doubt, occasions when the better course 

jdew dormitories is called for, but development of existing 

^ preservation, “ redemption envisage, and to 

residential places. Town pl^r^^ 5 , living places to new work- 
Provide for, daily travelling ro should also set 

places. Regard for continuity ot cou / 
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limits to the pace and extent ofa decern trahsation of the population 
Adaptability is vital for any dynamic economic system 
The journey to worlc is an essential means to provide it This 
docs not mean that the greatest possible number of persons 
should actually undertake daily tiavdimg The value of mobility 
of labour, as tif every form of freedom, lies in the potential as 
wdl as m the actual use made of it ^Vhat is needed is to bnng 
alternative workplaces within daily reach of every earner The 
journey to work, being the most important instrument to that 
end, must therefore form an mtegral part of any scheme of 
physical reconstruction, as a means of combining freedom with 
planning 
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